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WASHINGTON BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

We have been compelled to continuous exer- 
tion in our career as chroniclers of the times, to 
keep pace with the improvements of our native 
city, and to record the new features added to its 
heauty. Oflate the rush of improvement has 
been almost without a parallel. Even in our 
habitual walks, the changes that take place daily 
before our eyes are surprising. What then must 
they appear to a citizen who is absent from the 
city for several months. He comes back to find 
himself in a strange place, and in many localities 
he would have to inquire his way. It is only in 
its general outline that the city is unchanged ; in 
its interior a thousand new details mark emphat- 
ically the difference between old and new Boston. 
Old Boston was a small, snug, plain, prim town ; 
New Boston is an extended, dashing, expansive 

ity ; following hard upon New York in the 
por AF of its architectural 
embellishments. The con- 
formation of its site does not 
readily lend itself to much 
uniformity of architecture, and 
it is as well such is the case 
that such a diversity of tastes 
in building exists. It will 
ever be more romantic than 
classical, more picturesque 
than regular. ashington 
Street, winding as its course 
is, looks much 
strangely constru uild- 
ings, if an at 
uniformity had been made by 
the common consent of real 


general 
is, all now buildings largely 
partake of architectural sump- 
tuousness. Money is advanced 
boldly and lavishly for the 
erection of commanding struc- 
tures, many of which exceed 
in grandeur any commercial 
edifices in the cities of the old 
world. Stores a dozen years 
old only are entirely eclipsed 
by those erected a few years, 
ile the latest creations of 
the architect seem to have 
reached the acme of magnifi- 
cence. Of the remodelled 
portions of the city, those 
streets | ing, not far from - 
geographical centre are t 
most examples of 
improvement. Summer 
Street, Franklin Street, Pearl, 
Congress, Federal Streets, 
have been admirably im- 
roved for business purposes. 
Vast piles of granite, elegant 
in form, enduring in solidity, 
well lighted, perfectly adapted 
to the requirements of trade, 
meet the eye on every hand. 
As you pass up Franklin 
Street, you behold opposite 
the head of it, on Washington 
Street, the splendid building 
which forms the subject of the 
illustration on this page. The 
accurate delineation of this 
structure was made expressly 
for us by Mr. William Waud, 
the itect and artist who 
has furnished so many of our 
drawings of Boston improve- 
ments. It is styl the 
“ Washington Build and 
is a perfect model of archi- 
tectural beauty. It was built 
by William Sheafe, Esq., a 
gentleman originally of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., who has re- 
cently removed to this city, 
and who has invested a large 
capital in city improvements. 
The architects employed were 
Messrs. J. H. Rand and L. 
Weissbein, and the building 
was entrusted to Messrs. 
Nathaniel Adams and Jonas 
Fitch, who have faithfully 
executed their trust, ing 
out the exquisite plans of the © 
architect in the most thorough 


and complete manner. The stone work was 
executed by Michael Grant, and the ornamental 
painting of the interior by Mr. Schutz, the dee- 
orator of the Church of the Unity in this city. 
The material employed in the building has never 
before been w 
Cumberland Bay stone, and was quarried in New 
Brunswick. This stone has a peculiar color—a 
sort of drab tint, and though we were not much 
pleased with the first specimens we saw, yet we 
admire its effect now that the whole building has 
been completed. We are inclined to think this 
stone will become a general favorite. The blocks 
were brought from the quarries and wrought at 
South Boston, and when put together, each 
fitted into its place with perfect accuracy. 
The building is five stories in height, and 
all the rooms are spacious and olaiebhy 
fitted up. Itis heated by steam, and the pi 
furnished by E. Whiteley, the plumbing was 


Turner & Co., of Bromfield Street. 


The spacious rooms immedia 
on the second story 
George A Brown, & Co., 
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done by Coffee & Shea, and the gas-works by 
The elegant 
store, No. 129, in its interior, is fitted and fur- 
nished with black walnut and white marble, in a 
loyed | style of magnificence which is a novelty of ex- 
in this city. It is called the ~~ taste, and is occupied by Messrs. Bigelow 
rothers & Kennard, the well-known and lo 

established importers of watches, clocks, etc., an 

manufacturers of reliable jewelry and silver ware. 
y over this store, 
are rented by 


Messrs. 
importers and jobbers 

of French millinery goods. This firm now ex- 
hibit a charming stock of the latest Parisian nov- 
elties in their line. Their entrance is No. 221. 
No 223, on the street, is the retail department 
of Messrs. Carmi E. King & Co., importers of 
zephyr worsteds and dress trimmings. The im- 
were = and manufacture of dress trimmings 
ing their peculiar speciality. The very exten- 
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THE WASHINGTON BUILDING, WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


sive and beautiful rooms over this store and also 
over No. 221, are devoted to the large wholesale 
trade of this establishment. Messrs. 8. H. 
Gregory & Co. occupy the splendid store No. 
225 (next the old Marlboro Hotel), as a whole- 
sale and retail French and American paper: 
hanging house. This store is nearly two hun 

feet in depth, which, with its charming window- 
display of beautiful paper-hangings, renders it 
one of the most attractive wareh in Bost 
The upper rooms are intended for offices and 
artisans of various callings. A part of them are 
already occupied by the workmen connected with 
the establishment of Messrs. Bigelow Brothers & 
Kennard, and their “clink of hammers closing 
rivets up,” in the rear building, betokens a hive 
of industry. Each room ie heated by steam, 
and a janitor and watchman have charge of the 
building day and night. As we have before ob- 
served, this structure is a model of architectural 
beauty, and will be rded 
as one of the fixed celebrities 
of the thoroughfare 
where it forms so prominent an 
object among the palatial edi- 
fices that decorate a main 
artery of our city—Washing- 
ton Street, where the de- 
mands of business have creat- 
ed so many noble and impos- 
ing monuments of taste and 
enterprise. 
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ings can more easily. 
The wind dries damp linen, 
because dry wind, li ” 


lery, because the heated air of 
the building ascends, and all 
the cold air which can enter 
through the doors and win- 


awake. Sleeping-rooms 
should be large, high and 
airy, more especially in warm 
latitudes, and in situations 
where the windows have to be 
closed at night on account of 
malaria.— Medical Hints. 


The real power of Wash- 
ington upon -the American 
mind is exerted, not by his 
simple self, but by his charac- 
ter—modified, magnified, ex- 
alted, harmoni and en- 
throned by that mind, as the 
of its highest 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE RED HAND. 


BY G. 8. CAMPANA. 


“Ho! ‘Pone et ante sensus confundo’—con- 
found your senses, why can’t you stop your 
pony ?” 

Such was the salutation that greeted my ears, 
a few days ago, as I was leisureiy riding along 
the —— turnpike, in the great Valley of Vir- 
ginia. It was altogether a characteristic one, 
and I very well knew, before I turned my head, 
that my old friend, Dr. Gastrick, was behind me. 
The doctor is a portly, bald-headed old gentle- 
man, and one whom his friends call “a queer 
fish.” He is inveterately and irreclaimably ec- 
centric, and, in certain moods, an inveterate and 
irreclaimable punster ; and his perpetrations in 
that line are generally of such a nature that com- 
paratively few of his acquaintances can make 
either head or tail of them, made up as they are 
chiefly of shreds and patches from the Latin 
classics. 

It is but just to say, however, that the doctor 
does not often fire off his classical pop-guns at 
utterly non-linguistic heads ; but when he is in a 
good humor, and meets with an acquaintance 
who has some pretension to antique lore, he 
shows no mercy. His paranomastic pellets are 
usually of Roman origin, though he occasionally 
dabbles in Greek, and sometimes in later lan- 
guages. He generally affects to give the name 
of his author, and his quotations are sometimes 
genuine, though I would not like to swear to 
their authenticity in every case. 

The neighbors are apt to call Dr. Gastrick a 
bore, while Dr. Gastrick calls the neighbors 
Beeotians, which epithet some take for a compli- 
ment, and some do not. In spite of all this, 
however, the doctor is by no means an unpop- 
ular man, for he is considered eminently skillful 
in his profession, and is the very essence of good- 
nature and genial good-fellowship, though, in 
rome humors, a very cynic, as far as words go. 
He is exceedingly hospitable, and when he gets 
hold of a listener whom he excepts from the 
Beotian category, he clings to him most 
tenaciously. 

“ Heus tibi, scriptor !—how are you, scribbler ? 
Ex talibus scriptor—‘a scribbler of tales,’ as 
Cicero has it—eh, neighbor ?” 

As soon as we had shaken hands, the doctor 
peremptorily insisted that I should turn back to 
his gate, about half a mile off, and take dinner 
with him. I tried to excuse myself—told him 
I had been riding so far that I was tired, and 
wanted to get home. 

“ Well, if you have been riding so far,” replied 
Dr. Gastrick, “so much the more need for you 
to stop and rest yourself—dolce far niente, as the 
Italians say. Nec far nisi edax sis—you shouldn’t 
travel too far without eating, as Plautus says. 
Eh, neighbor ?” 

“ But, you see, my wife said—” 

** Non cara uxor sed Ino—you don’t care what 
your wife said, I know, as Ovid has it. So you 
may just as well make up your mind at once. 
Nono anscri vellitur—no, no, answer 1; I'd be a 
goose to iake no for an answer, as Persius says. 
You can’t escape me. You are bound to come. 
Besides, I have something to show you.” 

“ What is that, doctor ?” 

“ Mecum et secum videri,—come with me, and 
you shall see, as Livy says.” 

“ But I would rather know beforehand whether 
your ‘ something ’ is worth seeing or not.” 

“ Worth seeing? ‘To be sure ix is, and worth 
stealing too. I stole it, at all events.” 

“ Well, doctor, I give it up. My opposition, 
as usual, ends in servile submission. I can’t re- 
sist your abominable tyranny.” 

“ Cantu servili—can’t you, sir, indeed? as 
Terence says.” 

“ Indade, sir, I naver said nothin’ of the sort, 
at all at all!” exclaimed Terence O’Shaugh- 
nessy, who was building a wall fence by the 
roadside. 

The doctor's eyes twinkled, but t6 Terentius 
Afer’s namesake he said never a word. 

As we set off at a brisk pace towards the doc- 
tor’s house, Terence called out something, which 
the noise of the horses’ hoofs prevented me from 
hearing distinctly. 

“Did you hear what he said?” asked I. 
Wasn't it something about a shoe 

“Pshaw!” replied my companion, “ what 
does hé know about a shoe? He’s an Irishman, 


and a bog-trotter. Yonder comes aman who 
might throw some light on that subject.” 


“And why, pray? Why should he know more 
about a shoe than Terence O’Shaughnessy ? 
He’s not a shoemaker, is he ?” 

“No, but he is a Frenchman, and a tailor ; 
and chou (shov) is French for cabbage, you 
know.” 

By this time we had reached the lane which 
leads from the high road to the doctor’s house, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile off. 

“Doctor,” said I, as we were passing in, “ that 
is a very diminutive pair of gates.” 

“ Well, they are,” replied he; “ wie gaet’s, as a 
Scotchman would say if he spoke German. 
They are big enough, however. They fill the 
posts for which they were intended.” 

We soon afterwards reached the house. As 
we entered, I observed a shaggy-looking animal 
of some kind, lying all in a heap, in a sort of 
cage by the door. 

“Is that what you've got to show me ?” asked 
I; as I stopped to look at the thing. 

“That? No indeed. You shall not have any 
such bear-faced imposition as that to accuse me 
of, I promise you.” 

“Js ita bear? It lies coiled up so that I can 
hardly see what it is.” 

“Take that stick and poke it up a littleh—un 
poco, as the Italians say.” 

“It is a bear, sure enough. And what on 
earth are you going to do with it, doctor?” 

“ Well, sir, I bought that bear, as the South 
Americans do their cattle, for the sake of his 
hide and tallow, and for the sake of ‘the top of 
my head and the place where the hair ought to 
grow,’ and doesn’t. You see I like to buy my 
grease on the hoof, or at least on the paw; for 
‘ grease which is living grease no more,’ as By- 
ron has it, is not to be trusted. Dead bear’s 
grease is apt to turn out boar’s grease, and that’s 
an unbearable bore. And so, you see, as I 
mean to go a courting one of these days, I pro- 
cured ursa major there, all alive (even to his hide, 
for it’s fall of fleas), with the intention of sacri- 
ficing him to Cupid. By the way, scriptor, does 
cupidity come from Cupid, as stupidity does from 
stupid? Shouldn’t wonder if it did; there’s a 
close alliance between the two, at all events.” 

Rattling on in this way, the veteran punster 
led me into the house, and we soon afterwards 
sat down to dinner. Dr. Gastrick is a widower, 
and has no children. There was but one guest 
besides myself, a mutuai friend. The reader 
would be surfeited if I were to record one-twen- 
tieth part of the “quips, quirks and quiddities ” 
which fell as thick as hail, ‘from the eggs to the 
apples,” as Horace would have said. 

Not that the doctor monopolized an undue 
share of the conversation, by any means. Each 
one bore his part in “the feast of reason, and 
the flow of soul,” as far as it existed, but the 
Goctor furnished a very large proportion of the 
condiments. We were plentifully peppered with 
puns at all events; and in the absence of that 
“ Attic salt,”’ which is such an exceedingly rare 
commodity, they answered very well. 

“There’s that little Frenchman again,” said 
the doctor, looking out of the window ; “ come to 
see the bear, I suppose. He’s a great dandy; I 
must give him some of the grease—graisse de fat, 
as he calls it, and as it will be when it belongs to 
him, for he is an unmitigated fat. Ji sum tenatis 
amici ?—will you have some rye bread, my 
friends * as Horace says, in his ‘ Art of Poetry.’ 
Don’t make a wry face, scriptor ; those pickles 
are made of the young shoots of the Chinese 
sorghum.” 

“They are uncommonly sour. My mouth is 
all in a pucker.” 

“ Jam-dudum saucia cura—take some jam for 
sauce, and that will cure you, as Virgil has it. I 
tell you what, gentleman, if Dr. Johnson had 
been an autocrat, and I one of his subjects, I 
should have been sent to the penitentiary, and—” 

“ He would have served you right,” added I. 
“ Tt was not without reason that he maintained 
that punning was as bad as picking pockets ; fur 
& pun is an actual transgression of the law, and 
I can prove it.” 

“ How, pray 

“ By its derivation.” 

* Do so, and I'll reward you by—” 

“ Will you grant me one request if I do ?” 

“ Yes, if it is at all a reasonable one.” 

“Tt shall be perfectly reasonable.” 

“ Very well. Now for your proof.” 

“You shall have it. Do you consider Dr. 
Noah Webster good authority in such matters ?” 

“ Well, yes. He was a brother-punster, or an 
unconscionable word-twister, at all events. I 
think I ought to trast him.” 


“ Very well. 
ary lying on the lounge. 
edition it is?” 

“Yes; it is the author’s abridgement, revised 
by Professor Goodrich, of Yale College.” 

“Very good. Now will you be so kind as to 
look for the word paronomasia ?” 

“ Here it is.” 

“ Well, read the definition, if you please.” 

*** Paronomasia, |from the Greek paranomeo, to 
transgress law or rule.] A rhetorical figure, by 
which words, nearly alike in sound, but of dif- 
ferent meanings, are affectedly or designedly 
used ; a play upon words; a pun.’” 

“ And does it not necessarily follow, from that 
definition and derivation, that a paronomasia, or 
pun, is a ‘ transgression of law or rule?’ ”’ 

“Yes, to be sure. But it’s all wrong; a blun- 
der of the worst sort. Every schoolboy knows 
that paronomasia comes from an altogether differ- 
ent source—from paronomazo, which signifies ‘ to 
use a word in a sense different from its ordinary 
acceptation,’ and which is itself a compound of 
para and onoma. Pooh, pooh! It’s all a mis- 
take. He makes nomos, a law, the root, instead 
of onoma,aname. The lexicographical doctor, 
with the antediluvian name, has made a gross 
blunder, and the Yale professor, with the good- 
rich name, has not found it out. Literarum igno- 
ramus ambo—literal ignoramuses, both of them, 
as Plautus hath it.” 

“Great lexicographers may make mistakes, 
like other men. But you acknowledged Web- 
ster’s authority ; and now you must ‘ acknowl- 
edge the corn,’ abide by the definition, and do 
what you promised. Isn’t that fair ?” 

“ Certainly ; I'll do what you wish, though I 
cannot abide by a definition like that.” 

“ Well, well; only grant my request, and I 
am satisfied. When I was here last, you gave 
me one chapter of your adventures in France ; 
now I want to hear another. I want to know 
something about that affair on the road to Bor- 
deaux—that which Jack Harper uggd to bore 
you so about. I strongly suspect that there are 
some passages in the adventure which you don’t 
much like to have talked about; but you ses 
that is the very thing that piques my curiosity 
so. Come, doctor, make a clean breast of it. 
You can’t escape me now. I have you cornered. 
You have positively promised to do what I ask, 
if it is reasonable. I ask you to tell me ail 
about that travelling adventure on the road to 
Bérdeaux. Nothing can be more reasonable than 
that.” 

“ Bat I was going to show you—” 

“ Never mind—never mind about that. That 
will keep till another time; but if I let you off 
from this story now, I am afraid we’ll never hear 
it. So let us have the adventure, doctor.” 

“ Well, well, well! I'll ‘do the polite thing’ 
about it, though you haven’t done it yourself. 
You have taken rather an unfair advantage of 
me, Cam. ; but you shall have the story, such as 
it is. It is the merest of trifles—not worth 
spending so many words upon, certainly.” 

I had not expected that the doctor would 
yield so readily, for he had always been particu- 
larly reserved in relation to this adventure, and 
I had in fact abandoned the expectation of ever 
hearing anything more about it. With the nar- 
rator’s permission, I made a verbatim phon- 
ographic report of it, which is as follows: 


“ You shall hear the adventure. I see no rea- 
son why I should hesitate to tell it. Men who 
travel in wild places must expect sometimes to 
meet with rough handling—to put in jeopardy 
their own lives, and perhaps to be compelled to 
take the lives of others. 

“T had gone down the Rhone, wandered 
through Provence, spent several weeks in the 
Pyrenees, and come out into the world again 
some leagues to the eastward of Bayonne. From 
that point I took up my line of march (on foot) 
to Bordeaux, through a sparsely settled country, 
and by a road which proved to be a very wild 
and lonesome one. 

“ I cared little for this, however, for I had been 
long enough in the wilderness of the Pyrenees 
to become well accustomed to solitude in travel- 
ling, and I rather preferred it than otherwise. 
The wild, the picturesque and the sublime are 
not often to be met with on routes that are 
smooth, well-beaten, and thronged with travellers. 
Indifferent as the road was, I got along well 
enough as long as I kept it. But in the after- 
noon of the second day (I think it was) I man- 
aged to get astray altogether. Early in the 
morning I crossed the Adour at Dax, and I was 
to sleep that night at a village called Versaques. 


There is a copy of his diction- 
Can you tell me what 


Bat the sup approached the horizon, 
coming on, and no Versaques could J find. 

“For more than hours I had over 
the desolate moor without seeing one human face. 
I was beginning to think that I had come to the 
end of the world—‘the jumping-off place’— 
when at last an animal bipes implumis—a two- 
legged animal without feathers—hove in sight. 
According to the above learned definition of the 
Greek philosopher, this ought to have been a 
man, though he certainly did not look much like 
one. Being a man, it was probable that he could 
talk, and being a Frenchman, it was to be pre- 
sumed that he could talk French. Acting upon 
these presumptions, I accosted him, and said : 

“Can you tell me how far it is to Versaques ?” 

“* Heaigh-a-gigh aggog och oichoik kichewok- 
eroch hoe wogh hohcohewoigh ochquequack 
owac.’ 

“*Can’t you speak French ?” 

“* Beeghdugherruggerugh queigh occoccr—’ 

“I put my fingers in my ears and fled—inglo- 
riously fled, routed by the fellow’s tongue. From 
a woman’s tongue I confess I had run, perhaps 
more than once, but from a man’s never before. 
The whetting of a saw, the squeaking of con- 
sumptive bagpipes, the squealing of a tortured 
fiddle, the grunting of an ill-used trombone, the 
screaming of an asthmatic accordeon, the screech- 
ing of a cracked fife, the braying of a superan- 
nuated jackass—these, and many other similar 
sounds, are undeniably unpleasant. But they 
are familiar and common-place—they don’t 
frighten one. 

“But should you ever have the misfortune to 
hear acertain mongrel Basque which is spoken 
by some of the peasantry on the Adour, you will 
have taken a step into the fearful profundity of 
the great abyss of discord such as you will hard- 
ly be able to contemplate afterwards without 
shuddering. The Gascons say it is the very lan- 
guage the devil speaks when the gipseys try to 
teach him their dialect. 

“ But that has nothing to do with my story. 
I ran away from the Biscayan, travelled on a 
mile or two turther, and there met with another 
peasant, a little more civilized, from whom I 
learned that Versaques was still a great ways off, 
but he did not know how far it was, nor in what 
direction. The fact is, this man’s ideas of places, 
courses and distances were of a confused and 
shadowy character. Bordeaux, he believed, was 
somewhere on the other side of the Pyrenees ; 
and as for Paris, it was a myth—a something 
which he certainly had heard tell of, but of the 
reality of which no prudent man would speak 
with confidence. That was his opinion. 

“The sun went down, the twilight came and 
departed, the stars peeped out one by one, and 
still there was nothing to be seen but the te- 
dious uniformity of the lonely moor. At last 
I was forced to the unpleasant conclusion that 
there was nothing for it but a bivouac, sub Jove, 
with the starry canopy for a roof, and the little 
knapsack I carried for a pillow—the bed being 
composed of all out of-doors in general. A stone 
—arare thing in that region—served me for a 
bolster, and I was soon settled, as I supposed, 
for the night. It was the fall of the year, and 
rather cooler than comfort required. 


[CONCLUDEP NEXT WEEK.] 


FAT MEN, 


Fat men are the salt and savor of the earth ; 
full of good humor, high spirits, fan, and all 
manner of jollity. Of men, they are the good 
measures ; brimmed, aeagel, pressed down, piled 
+ and running over. They are as ships from 

eneriffe ; swimming deep, full of old wine, and 
twenty steps down into their holds. Soft and 
susceptible, all round they are easy of entreaty. 
Wherefore, for all their rotundity, they are too 
often ciccumnavigated by hatchet fa knaves. 
Ah! a fat uncle, with a fat paunch and a fat 
purse, is a joy and delight to all nephews; to 
philosophers, a subject of endless speculation, 
as to how many droves of oxen and Lake 
Eries of wine might have run through his 
great mill during the full term of his mortal 
career. Fat men not immortal! This very in- 
stant, old Lambert is rubbing his jolly abdomen 
in Paradise.—Melville’s Mardi. 


WRITERS AND SPEAKERS. 


The difference between the style of one who 
always writes but never speaks, and one who al- 
ways speaks but never writes, is very great. The 
first is more smooth and polished, the second 
more concise and forcible. The one lacks power, 
the other beanty. Speaking generally, the two 
qualities of grace and strength can only be ac- 
— by practice both in writing and speaking. 
The two must mutually correct each other; and 
any system of education which neglects or ignores 
either of them is faulty —Harvard Magazine. 
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EDITH’S DEPARTURE. 


P BY M. A. LOWELL. 


“Faster! drive faster!” said the hurried 
tones of Mr Champney to his son, as they neared 
the city. From the flat level of the old Saleur 
turnpike they had watched for the first sight of 
the dome on the State House, and it greeted 
their eyes just as the sun was rising. 

In the dark hour before dawn, another carriage 
had passed theirs, at a speed that almost threat- 
ened destruction to both. The wheels had, for 
an instant, become interlocked, but the frantic 
effort to go on had dislodged them with a vio- 
lent jerk, and soon the father and son heard the 
sound of the carriage as it passed over the dis- 
tant bridge. 

“That was Davenport’s voice,” said Herman 
Champney. “I could detect his slightest whis- 
tle to his horse, and I heard him speak to his 
companion besides.” 

“Then there is mischief on foot,” said his 
father, “and the sooner we get there, the less of 
it he can accomplish.” 

And from that moment he scarcely ceased to 
entreat his son to drive faster. The wearied 
horse lagged as he e in over the pavements, 
and they were obliged to leave him at a stable, 
and pursue their way on foot. Their course lay 
to the west part of the city, and they proceeded 
thither with all the speed which their trembling 
hearts permitted. 

“This is the place,” said Herman, as they 
passed before the door of a wooden house in 
May Street. “I almost dread to open the 
door.” 

“ And so do I, Herman. I have a feeling that 
we shall meet with something dreadful in this 
place.” 

“ Well, let us face it like men. Anything is 
more tolerable than suspense.” And Hermann 
struck the old-fashioned knocker. 

Its sound brought to the door a woman, whose 
appearance did not prepossess her visitors. She 
was a thin, dark woman, with very black hair 
overhanging a low, narrow forehead. Her face 
was very sallow, save that on each cheek was a 
regular patch of fiery red, recently laid on. She 
had immense hoops in her ears, as was then the 
prevailing style. Her dress was a showy silk, 
somewhat soiled in spots, and quite unsuitable 
fora morning robe; and untidy shoes completed 
her costume. With a bold, masculine look, she 
returned the gaze of the two gentlemen, and 
asked their business. 

“ We want to see Mrs. Kenny,” said Herman. 

“O, well, I am here,” she answered, simper- 
ingly ; and she moved aside for them to enter, 
and motioned them into an apartment at the 
back part of the house. The room was tawdry 
in its appointments, with articles of a cheap, glit- 
tering character upon the chimney-piece and ta- 
bles. The carpet, once gaudy, was now faded and 
torn, and splashes of dirt seemed ground into 
its threads. Over all was a thick coat of dust, 
that pervaded every part of the room, and shone 
in the stray sunbeam that came through the one 
dingy window. 

‘The woman sat down, with her bare arms fold- 
ed, and seemed to await their speaking. Mr. 
Champney’s lips quivered, as he strove, ineffec- 
tually, to address her; and Herman, seeing this, 
relieved him. There was something in the ap- 
prarance of her visitors which seemed to awe the 
woman. Her bold eyes were gradually lowered, 
as if she could not quite withstand the deep anx- 
iety of the countenance of the elder, nor the sol- 
emn bat determined expression of the younger. 
That they were both gentlemen, she knew; and 
somothing above the people she was in the habit 
of admitting into her house. 

“Did you ever have a young lady in your 
house, as a boarder, named Ellen Chandler?” 
asked Herman. 

She seemed to be considering, as if trying to 
remember, and then answered in the affirmative. 

“ How long since ?” 

“ About a year.” 

“ Where is she now ?” 

The woman turned pale, except where the 
rouge was laid on, and then answered, slowly, 
“ She is dead !” 

Mr. Champney uttered a cry, and would have 
fallen but for his son’s protecting arms. 

“When did she die?” 

“ Last year, at Christmas,” 

* Did she dio here, at your house ?” 


“ Yes; in this very room, and on that couch 
where you sit.” 

Herman and his father both started, as if a flash 
of lightning had struck them, and changed their 
seats. 

“How long was she here previous to her 
dying?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“ Did she come alone ?” 

“No. A gentleman brought her here, request- 
ing board for her.” 

“Did you know him ?” 

Her whole face was now flushed. She did not 
speak for a moment, but at length said, in a pre- 
varicating tone : 

“ How should I know all who come here? I 
live by keeping boarders, and do not ask the busi- 
ness or name of those who may chance to bring 
them here.” 

“Enough. Was the young lady long ill ?” 

“ About ten days. She was not well when 
she came.” 

“Who attended her in her illness ?”” 

“T did, sir; and I assure you, everything was 
done for her comfort. She took to me, I assure 
you, and would not let anybody come near her 
but me.” ‘ 

“Did she leave a message for any one ?” 

“Only for Mr. Dav—Mr. Davricourt,” said 
the woman, hesitating and confused ; then sum- 
moning courage, she said, ‘ She told me it was 
her brother-in-law. I forget his exact name— 
should not know it if I heard it.” 

“ Did she leave a letter for him or any one, 
and was it sent ?” 

“No, I guess not. I disremember. Yes, now 
I think of it, she did write a good deal, sitting 
up in bed, with a pencil, but it was all in a little 
book.” 

“ Bring me that book.” 

“O, law, sir, Mr. Dav—really, sir, I thought 
it of no use to any one, and so 1 burned it up.” 

“You should have kept it. Do you know you 
are liable to imprisonment, unless you keep such 
writings for a year and advertise them ?” 

The woman started with sudden fear, but 
falsehood came to her aid. “So I did, sir, but 
this very morning, the year being up, I burned 
the book. See,” she continued with a triumphant 
air, “‘ there is the cover still in the ashes.” 

True enough there was lying on the bars of a 
rusty grate the thick, half-burned cover of a small 
book. Herman snatched it up, and read on the 
scorched lining of the cover a name that went 
to his very soul. It was not Ellen Chandler, 
but Edith Champney! He closed his lips tight- 
ly, dashed a tear from his eyes, and placed the 
scorched relic reverently within his vest. The 
father groaned aloud in his grief, and Herman 
again put his arm around him to steady him in 
his seat. 

“ Have you anything more to tell me? Give 
me the names of the physician and sexton, and 
tell me where she was buried.” 

“Dr. Soames attended her. You will not find 
him. Ile went away long ago, nobody knows 
where. The sexton? well, he would not re- 
member, of course. She died easy, poor thing ! 
and her last words were blessings on me for the 
care I took of her.” 

“ That will do. Father, dear, let us go away.” 

Mr. Champney rose, but gazed long upon the 
couch, the room itself, and the woman, who, bad 
and deceitful as she might be, and plainly trying 
to mislead them, was still an object of interest as 
the last on which those eyes had rested. Her- 
man drew him gently away. Leaving his father 
at a hotel, he went himself to find a sexton, sup- 
posing that one in that vicinity might be called 
upon. He was right; and on inquiry, the man, 
referring to his books, found the name of 
Ellen Chandler, at the date given by Herman. 
The age was correct, but the disease was stated 
as consumption. He had made no mistake, he 
said. He even remembered stating his surprise 
at seeing one so fair and beautiful, and with so 
little attenuation, designated as a consumptive. 

“ Well, my friend,” said Herman, “I wish you 
to show me where she lies, and also to disinter 
her for my inspection. I have a right to ask 
this, as I am her brother.” 

The man looked genuinely sorry. “Do not 
ask it, sir. There are many reasons why you 
should not, if not already taken away; and 
there is too much reason to suppose that, not- 
withstanding all the careful watching we enjoin 
upon our assistants, there ere many who do not 
remain where they are laid a single night.” 

Herman returned, sick at heart, to his father. 

“T am confident,” said Mr. Champney, when 


a 


his son related his failure, ‘‘ that Davenport, and 
some one who was with him when they passed 
us, have been at the house on May Street and in- 
structed the woman what to say.” 

“Yes; and he too has burned the manuscript 
which the poor girl left. He shall answer for this 
deep wrong, if I live!” 

‘‘No, Herman, never shall you meet him in 
the way you mean, on pain of my lasting dis- 
pleasure. Have I not a sufficient burden to 
weigh my gray hairs to the grave? Leave him 
to that God who can punish him without your 
help. We will go home now to comfort your 
poor mother. We must think most of her now. 
I did not think her strange dream would come 
true so soon.” 

It was true. Edith Champney had gone away 
from her homo, a year before, under pretence of 
visiting a relative in one of the suburbs of Bos- 
ton. A few words between her mother and her- 
self, respecting the visits of young Davenport, 
whose character was not in good repute, ended 
in a strange petulance on Edith’s par®Pwhich ter- 
minated in her departure on a visit, as she said, 
where she would be treated more kindly than at 
home. Hoping to break up the connection, her 
mother did not oppose her ; and, at the time re- 
ferred to, she took the stage for her cousin’s abode. 

Hearing nothing from her, and seeing Daven- 
port apparently busily engaged in his office, the 
mother concladed that Edith had found some 
new source of enjoyment, and she let the time 
slip away without scarce thinking that Edith was 
unkind in not writing to her. Knowing that she 
had vexed her, she sat down and wrote a letter, 
not to Edith, but to Mrs. Albury, the cousin, 
saying that the daughter was making quite too 
long a visit, and wishing her to come immediate- 
ly home. The answer to this latter made the 
poor woman almost frantic. 

“« My dear aunt,” it said, “I cannot conceive 
what you mean, and can only account for the 
strange affair by concluding that you must have 
intended to address your letter to somebody else. 
Is itnot to Sister Lucy, at Vermont, that Edith’s 
visit is being made, and did you not intend to 
add her instead of me? I have not even 
seen Edith, you know, since she was here two 
years ago.” 

What a shock was this letter to the mother! 
Still she thought it not altogether unlikely that 
Edith might have gone another way, purposely 
to avoid: Davenport, and had taken care to let no 
one know where she was. She would, she 
thought, go up to Vermont on a visit, and sur- 
prise her; but in the hurry of household affairs, 
and the sudden return of her husband from sea, 
she let a few more weeks go by. Then the feel- 
ing of dislike to have the affair known and 
talked of, made Mr. Champney forbid any search 
to be made for her. “If,” said he, “ Edith has 
reasons for keeping out of the way for a time, do 
not let us make a disturbance, and set people 
talking of the matter. Hard as it is, let us make 
none but the most private inquiries.” 

And so months went on, and to all the inquir- 
ies made for Edith, the answer was only that 
she was out of town; and now that nearly a year 
had gone by, shame, and a sense of disgrace in 
some shape, prevented any explanation. The 
family had always lived somewhat retired, and 
they could now more readily keep the painful 
subject within their own dwelling. 

One night the mother dreamed that Edith was 
dead, and that young Davenport was in some way 
connected with her death. She woke in an ago- 
ny that defied all efforts of her husband to 
soothe, and the next day she was nearly frantic. 
In the dusk of the following evening, she sought 
and found him. Grasping his arm with the au- 
thority of grief that knows no ceremony, she 
said, hurriedly, and ina choking voice, “‘ Ward 
Davenport, what have you done with my 
daughter ?” 

He staggered a few paces from her, and sitting 
down by the wayside—for she had not gone into 
the office—he covered his face with his hands, 
and she could hear him sob bitterly. Again she 
repeated the question. He sprang up and said, 
in a deep, hollow tone, “ She is dead !” 

“Did you kill her?” said Mrs. Champney, 
with unnatural calmness. 

“Not with my hand, but with my heart,” 


sobbed the young man, adopting, perhaps uncon- 


sciously, the words of Manfred. 

“Hash!” said Mrs. Champney. “I want 
truth, not heroics. Tell me all, or I will trum- 
pet my child’s murder to the world befure I 
sleep.” 

Broken by what seemed real anguish, he told 


her that, finding Edith could not receive him 
without offending her family, he proposed to 
her to leave home, and go where she could be 
free to meet him if she chose. ‘The visit to Mrs. 
Albury was projected, and Edith started on her 
journey for that purpose; but at the first stop- 
ping place of the stage, he was there with a car- 
riage, and she joined him, supposing that he was 
going there to see her safely landed at her cous- 
in’s. What madness induced him to stop in 
Boston, he did not know. He had not thought 
of such a thing until they arrived in Boston. He 
then proposed that she should stay there for a 
few weeks. The woman to whose house he had 
carried her, was known to him" partially, and he 
knew he could command her. She received 
Edith as a boarder, under the name of Chan- 
dler, and promised to take care of her. Only a 
few days had passed, when he was sent for to see 
her die. ©, the horrors he experienced after 
that! “Even you, her mother, would pity me 
then. I was a thousand times tempted to come 
and confess to you all the wrong I had done, and 
the deception I had practised; but I was too 
much of a coward. Look at me! Am I not 
changed? Those nights of horror have brought 
me low enough! Surely, demons were never so 
miserable, nor felt half so guilty as I did. Nor 
does it die out. Had Ino met you to-night, I 
should never have seen you. I should haveshot 
myself before morning.” 

“No, live to atone for your sins, Ward Dav- 
enport, and let the memory of this sink deep 
into your heart. I am not fit to condemn you, 
for I erred in not searching for her ; but pride— 
the dread of public opinion—kept me from it.” 

He gave her the direction she asked of him, 
and they parted, never to meet again. That 
night Ward Davenport passed Mr. Champney 
and Herman on the road. He knew their er- 
rand; but he wished to be there before them. 
He warned the woman to treat them civilly; 
and, as they imagined, it was he who burnt the 
manuscript. The sad, desponding strain in which 
it was written, pierced him to the-heart. No 
other eye should see it. The woman nearly be- 
trayed herself by speaking his name when they 
asked what was done with it. He had charged 
her to keep quiet, and only answer when she 
could not avoid it. He had really loved Edith ; 
but the pride of her mother, who had forbidden 
him the house, exasperated him so much, that 
he justified himself in taking any steps to see 
Edith. 

Mrs. Champney had seen much trouble before 
this. The loss of children, of friends, and the 
unhappiness which her eldest son had occasioned 
her, were all fit preparations for this, saddest of 
all! She covered up the wound even now, and 
retired from every eye to hide the memory of her 
daughter in her own heart. She even had some 
womanly compassion for him who had caused 
this pang. In truth, she was a sweet, forgiving, 
Christian woman. 

Mrs. Champney awoke quite early, one morn- 
ing the next winter, to the feeling that she had 
heard some great sound in her sleep. A light 
snow had fallen on the window panes, and she 
could not see through them. Sleep had departed, 
and she arose and dressed herself. According 
to her usual custom, she opened the front door, 
and was beginning to inhale the clear, cold, 
wintry air. A dark object lay on the snow at a 
little distance. She went to it, thinking some 
one had fallen down and been injured. There 
was blood on the snow; and as she turned up 
the face in the gray light of the morning, she saw 
that it was Ward Davenport's. He had thought 
to expiate his guilt, by offering his life as a sa- 
crifice before her very door. 

There are women in the world who would 
have spurned that dead body from their pathway, 
and thought it righteous to do so. Mrs. Champ- 
ney was not one of these. Tenderly pitying the 
mother of the suicide, she took all measures to 
save her from the sudden shock of his death; 
and when the grief of that mother exceeded all 
bounds, she took her by the hand, and gently 
told her how she herself had suffered, and by 
whom that suffering had come to her. 

From that hoar, the two bereaved women com- 
forted and consoled each other, and, in so doing, 
each felt her burden lighter. Fifty years have 
passed away, and both mothers have gone to 
meet their erring children. Let us reverently 
hope that their sins are forgiven them—and not 
only hope, but trust. 


Tt is a shame, if any person er than you is 
more contented than you. wwe 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE ROVER OF THE GULF. 


BY CAPT. ROBERT BARNACLE. 


Ir was a damp and foggy night in the March 
of A. D., 1815, that Henry Benson was walking 
the deck of a little Baltimore-built brig, then 
at anchor nearly abreast of the lower cotton-press 
in New Orleans. It was soon after the great bat- 
tle of the eighth of January, where the hero 
Jackson laid the foundation of a name that will 
never die, and the city was rife with the sounds 
of riot, discord and conviviality emanating from 
hordes of disbanded solgiers, sailors and Barra- 
tarians. The night was dismal and uncomfort- 
able, the moon shed a yellowish, sickly light 
amid the fog, and the mist that gathered on the 
rigging formed in drops and fell like rain, whilst 
the still and heavy air bore each shout of revelry, 
each roll of drum or shriek of fife across the wa- 
ters with vivid distinctness ; and the horrid roar 
of the alligators among the bayous and marshes, 
the hoot of Owls, the hum of myriads of insects, 
the intolerable stench of the muddy and flat 
lands, together with the lonely yet noisy rush of 
the turbid waters against the brig’s side and 
around her bows, rendered the lone watch of the 
deck frightful to a man of less nerve than Henry 
Benson. But he, with a soul that knew no fear, 
an open-hearted, frank, dare devil and danger- 
courting disposition, a round, compact and elas- 
tic frame, possessed of great power, well shroud- 
ed in his oiled jacket and sou’wester, paced the 
deck of the Gazelle during his anchor-watch, 
feeling as secure as if within the walls of a castle. 
Now humming a scrap from some sea-ditty— 
now walking aft to the binnacle to see if the 
glass required turning, and anon holding audible 
converse with his thoughts ; thus passed the first 
hour of his watch. 

“ Hallo, Beelzebubs!” said he, communing 
with himself, as shouts from the city burst upon 
his ear with unusual distinctness. “I should 
think by the noise that the old Dragon himself 
was unchaimed among ye ; and if the pilot spoke 
truth, in saying that the blood-loving Lafitte is 
in the city, you have a demon you little think of 
in your midst; and now, as I think of it, who 
knows byt that tall, black-whiskered and smvuoth- 
tongued devil who was steering the sail boat 
which capsized under our bows the other day, 
was Lafitte himself ; he looked like a desperado, 
and evidently steered the boat on our cable inten- 
tionally ; but what could have been his motive? 
To drown the old gentleman, I think: for he 
looked as black as a thunder-cloud at me, as I 
pulled the old man out ; but he came very near 
losing his own number in the mess, whatever he 
intended. He did not reckon upon that knock 
on the head from the chain. Well, I may have 
saved a villain, for aught I know, to cut my 
throat yet. But the old gentleman and his 
daughter—ah! there is pleasure in the thought 
of having saved them. I would wade through 
danger to my very neck to do the like again. 
God bless her pretty figure-head. I can see her 
now, with her roguish eyes twinkling like the 
Cape lights in a frosty night, and can almost feel 
that pretty, soft hand in mine now, as she bade 
me good-by.” 

At this moment the dip of oars near the brig’s 
bow arrested his attention, and looking over the 
side, he saw a boat filled with armed men 
approaching. 

“Who goes there?” hailed Henry, as he 
walked forward. 

No answer. 

“Who goes there? Speak, or I'll fire into 
you !” continued he, sharply. 

“ Amigos,” replied a voice, in Spanish. 

“Friends? Keep at a friendly distance, then, 
until I learn your errand.” 

“ Pronto humbres—pronto,” said a voice, in low 
tones, from the opposite bow ; and turning his 
eyes in that direction, Henry saw another boat 
approaching rapidly and almost noiselessly. 

“ Quick, shipmates—quick, for your lives, 
tumble up here; we are boarded !” cried Henry, 
an instant after, as he thundered at the fore-scut- 
tle with a handspike ; then running aft he sound- 
ed the alarm at the cabin doors. 

“Treachery!” cried he, at the top of his 
voice. “ Up, up, and arm, for we are boarded by 
river pirates.” 

Then seizing a cutlass from a heap that were 
on the cabin sky-light, he bounded forward to 
repel With stalwart arm the midnight foe. 

“ Jamp, heroes, for those cutlasses on the sky- 
light, and the boarding pikes on the booms,” 


continued he, with shrill voice, to the frighted 
and half-dressed crew, who were issuing from 
the scuttle. At the same instant, he aimed a 
blow at the head of a man who was clambering 
| up the fore chains, which toppled him over 
among his companions in the boat. 

“ Aboard, tigers! aboard, there, before they 
have time to rally,” cried a hoarse and com- 
manding voice, in impatient tones, from the 
stern-sheets of the boat. 

“ Come aboard, and it shall be a death-ship for 
you,” returned Harry, from between his closed 
teeth, as he lopped off at one stroke of his cut- 
lass both arms of a pirate who was climbing up 
the side, while the body fell back on the heads 
of his companions, and rolled from thence 
overboard. 

“Shoot the fool! curses on him!” cried the 
voice from the stern-sheets; “ what? dolts! Jet 
one man repel a boat’s crew of the tigers ?” 

‘At this instant a blow from behind, dealt by 
one of the assailants who had boarded on the 
other bow, felled Harry to the deck. Recovering 
his footing’ moment after, he again rushed for- 
ward to the attack, and was met by a tall, black- 
whiskered man, who appeared to be the chief, 
and whom he recognized as being the individual 
of whom he had been speaking. 

“Cut, cut—overboard with ’em, tigers!” 
cried the pirate, as his elastic blade wound round 
Harry’s clumsy cutlass. 

Hand to hand they fought for a minute, Harry 
retreating, and the pirate pressing on impatient- 
ly. A moment after, and Harry’s heels struck 
the booby hatch, pitching him backwards into the 
steerage, whilst the pirate rushed aft to help com- 
plete the slaughter. 


How long Heary Benson remained insensible 
from the effects of his fall he knew not, but his 
first consciousness was, of being dragged towards 
the deck. 

“Who have ye there?” inquired the same 
voice he had heard in the stern-sheets of the 
boat. 

“One of the crew, whom we found in the 
steerage, and whom we are about to comgjgn to 
Old Nick ; that is, if the ‘old boy’ will accept of 
the consignment,” answered one of the pirates. 

“QO, ho! that is the chap I knocked down and 
supposed dead ; but never mind now, I want 
you here at present; shove him into the suil- 
room there, at your hands, and hasten on deck to 
make sail.” 

A moment after, and Henry was rudely thrust 
into the sail room (which was a small apartment 
in the steerage, and separated from the cabin by 
a thin partition), and the door closed and locked. 
As he sunk upon a heap of old sails in one cor- 
ner, he was for a moment constrained to doubt 
his identity. 

“?Tis no dream—no ; ’tis a terrible reality—a 
prisoner among pirates! Father of mercy, pro- 
tect me!” was his cry, as thoughts of the 
“ plank,” “ yard-arm,” and every other summary 
mode of murdering their victims, usual to sea 
marauders, passed through his mind. But soon 
hope, which is ever strong in brave hearts, came 
to his aid, and with that ready adaptation to cir- 
cumstances peculiar to seamen, he soon felt more 
at ease, and his wearied body was wrapped ia 
slumber. When he awoke, he knew by the mo- 
tion of the vessel that she was upon the open sea, 
and that knowledge cut off all hope of escape to 
the shore. As he lay fora moment reflecting 
upon his situation, the sound of sobs from the 
cabin faintly reached his ear, and placing his 
head against the partition, he could distinctly 
hear the sound of a female voice engaged in 
prayer. 

“Good heavens! a woman in the hands of 
these monsters! But, perhaps,” thought he, 
‘she is an accomplice. No! I would not wrong 
the name of woman by such suspicions; and be- 
sides, she is praying, therefore she can have no 
fellowship here. How came she here? There 
was no woman on board yesterday. Ah, per- 
haps it is some kidnapped victim, torn from a 
quiet home and friends, or inveigled by some 
wicked arts to trust herself in the arms of one 
she had learned to love.” 

At times he fancied that the voice was famil- 
jar, and with strained ear he listened, whilst his 
heart beat quick and hard. The opening and 
shutting of the cabin doors next arrested his 
attention, and immediately the voice ceased 
praying. 

“Good morning, Miss De Wolfe,” said the 
voice of the chief, blandly. ‘I hope and trust 


you rested well last night.” 


“O, Don Raffael,” replied the voice, in im- 
ploring accents, “spare us, spare us.”’ 

“‘ Spare you, my dear Zinette; what fear you ? 
I assure you that no harm shall come to you; I 
love you too well for that, I assure you.” 

“Insult me not, Don Raffael, with such lan- 
guage now; the hawk loves not the dove which 
he steals from its cote; no, he steals but to de- 
stroy,” answered the lady, coldly. 

“I swear to thee, here, on my bended knee, by 
the gods, by the light of heaven, that I do adore 
thee, Zinette—that my brain is maddened—that 
I am eaten up with love of thee; and it was the 
knowledge that I must die, unless I possessed 
thee, that has driven me to take that which I 
fondly hope ere long you will freely give ; for- 
give, then, the deception I have practised—let 
my love be an excuse for me.” 

“Methinks such intensity of love as you de- 
scribe would not prompt to violence ; it should 
increase respect for its object. Had I not told 
you of the hopelessness of your passion? and 
what is love unreturned but hate ?” 

“I know that you refused my suit,” said he, 
in a softened tone, “but I felt certain that you 
knew not the depth of my love, and I fondly 
hoped, that, once removed trom home, surround- 
ed by all the luxuries of wealth, and with every 
wish ministered to with a devotion you could but 
marvel at, you would learn to love one whom 
you oft have smiled upon, and I yet could be 
happy; and say, dearest,” continued he, warm- 
ing to enthusiastic eloquence, “shall we not, to- 
gether, roam over the bright blue seas, making 
our bark dance with joy, until we touch at those 
green isles within the tropics, where every breeze 
is laden with fragrance, and the carth looks glad 
in its munificence, and there, with all we love 
around us, in some sheltered nook while our 
lives away? Or, if it please thee, we will shape 
our course to European shores, and there, sur- 
rounded by wealth, pomp and magnificence, you 
shall reign queen of the gay; no wish, however 
extravagant, shall remain ungratified, for I have 
wealth unbounded, and power.” 


“ Cease, for heaven’s sake, such mockery,” re- 
plied she, evidently losing temper each moment ; 
“release my poor father, whom you cruelly 
dragged from his home ; he who befriended you, 
opened the doors of hospitality, and warmed 
you in his bosom ; release us, I say, ere you talk 
of love, and ere I tell thee what thou art.” 

“ And what am I, pray, bold maid ?” 

* Alas! worse than I could have believed. 
Last night’s tragedy tells me thou art a villain 
and a—murderer !”’ 

“ Worse I am, if thou wilt have it, fool; I am 
Lafitte, the pirate chief of Burrataria!’’ thundered 
he, in a passion; “‘one who seldom wooes in 
vain, and whose wrath burns fiercer than his love ; 
so beware how you tempt the tiger in his lair.” 

So saying, he left the cabin. Henry, who had 
listened to their conversation with mingled feel- 
ings of astonishment, curiosity and rage, sunk 
back upon his bed of sails, trembling in every 
joint with excitement, and for a moment forgot 
his own position in his sympathy for the unfor- 
tunates in the cabin. 

* Alas, alas! poor beings!” 


Meanwhile the little Gazelle had flown on- 
wards like a bird on wing, leaving the muddy 
waters of the Mississippi far behind, and danced 
on the green waves of the broad Gulf. Her 
course had been shaped for Barrataria, and she 
disdained not to put forth her fleetest powers 
alike for the blood-thirsty corsair, or the honest 
merchant. During the first day, the pirates had 
been busily employed in getting their new prize 
in order, and in making such arrangements as 
were necessary. This had engaged their utmost 
attention, and they exulted not a little over the 
sailing qualities of their stolen bark. Thus Hen- 
ry wholly escaped their attention during the first 
day ; and had he not found some damaged bread 
stowed away in the sail-room, he would have 
suffered severely from hunger. 

But on the morning of the second day a con- 
sultation was called by Lafitte, for the purpose 
of determining the fate of our hero, and settling 
some other minor matters in their usual way. 
Some were for allowing Henry the privilege of 
joining them, after the usual ceremonies and 
oaths, as they were in want of companions ; but 
others were strenuous in their wishes of carrying 
to the extent their motto, “dead men tell no 
tales.” For atime quite a war of words raged 
among the pirates, in the midst of which the cry 
arose from the helmsman: “The squall! the 
squall! Look to windward !” 


“A squall close aboard—clew up the kites— 
stand by the halliards and clewlines!” were the 
cries immediately heard from all sides. 

Lafitte, who had been in the cabin, leaped to 
the deck as he heard the helmsman’s cry, and 
casting his eyes to windward, he there saw what 
drove the blood from his cheek and paralyzed 
him for an instant; but recovering in a moment, 
he cast his eyes aloft, then cheered on his crew : 

“ Bear a hand, boys, with those topgallant sails 
and royals ; cheerly, now; let go topsail hal- 
liards—stand by tacks and sheets—man the clew- 
garnets and buntlines—hurrah, boys—clew up 
and clew down fore and aft—quick is your play, 
or we lose our spars.” 

The whole line of the horizon, as far as the 
eye could reach, seemed one vast sea of foam. 
Dark and frightful banks of clouds, which had 
risen as if by magic, were piling up and driving 
before some great gale with fearful rapidity. The 
sun was obscured, and the light of heaven was 
fast being shut out. An unnatural calmness was 
in the air among the sails, as if nature was pre- 
paring its vast energies for the awful exertions it 
would soon call into action. The waters near 
the brig forgot, in their fright, their regularity, 
and jostled against each other in their endeavors 
to flee, throwing their tiny crests upward with 
hollow splashes. A moment after, a premonitory 
gust flew over, and in an instant, with a roaring, 
howling and surging sound, that rivalled the 
thunder’s din, the squall struck the brig, which 
bent beneath its crushing force like a reed. Ina 
moment all was enveloped in blackness and mist. 
The affrighted pirates screamed with terror, as 
they clung to the rigging, and the storm-god 
mocked their cries with his horrid howls among 
the spars. Lafitte, with the promptness of a 
ready seaman, had been able to strip the brig of 
all sail, except a “ close-reefed main topsail ;” 
under this he had expected to weather the squall, 
but the first gust had proved to him the futility 
of that attempt and his immediate danger of 
foundering, and he shouted to the helmsman : 

“ Keep her away—hard a weather—hard up— 
jam it up;” but the little Gazelle was too far 
gone to mind any promptings from her helm, and 
she made no apparent effort to “ pay off.” 

“Ts that helm up?” asked Lafitte, anxiously. 

“ Yes, hard up,” was the reply. 

“Lost! all lost!” was the shriek that arose 
from all. 

Henry Benson had listened eagerly to the 
process of taking in sail, and expected the squall ; 
but he was not prepared for the shock which 
came, and as he felt the brig bend down more 
and more, his heart sank within bim; and 
when everything moveable in his cell tumbled 
down to leeward, he instinctively commenced a 
prayer, feeling that all was over. 

Shricks from the female in the cabin burst 
upon his ear, and immediately a wish to be on 
deck when the brig went down took possession 
of his breast. Making one kick at the door, 
which luckily was to leeward, he drove it from 
its hinges, and a moment afterwards he was on 
deck. 

O, the indescribable horror of that scene! 
The heavy atmosphere and flying spray shut out 
the light of day, and a phosphoric light on the 
surface of the waters gleamed with pandemonian 
glare, and rendered the ocean one sea of fire—a 
vast sheet of blaze, of which the sinking brig 
was the centre. The sea to leeward was filled 
with poor wretches whose despairing shrieks 
were stifled by the elements. The brig was lying 
motionless, her masts parallel with the sea, her 
decks full of water and fast being spurned be- 
neath the wave by the frenzied storm. Henry 
saw it all at a glance, as he clambered to the 
weather-rail ; then turning, he leaped to the “ fife- 
rail” of the mainmast, and with a stroke of his 
knife he severed the “belaying rope” of the 
weather sheet of the main-topsail. . 

With the velocity of, and a rattling crash not 
unlike lightning, the chain-sheet ran through the 
blocks, and the weather-clew of the main-topsail, 
which had been pressing the brig down, burst in- 
stantly in shreds with a sharp report. This re- 
lieved the little brig immensely, and she raised 
her lee rail out of the water immediately, as if 
conscious that an effort was being made to save 
her. 

“ Hurrah! she rights a little,” cried Lafitte, as 
he saw Henry’s intentions. 

“ Loose, and set a piece of the fore-staysail, 
and she will pay off,” cried Henry ; “she will 
live yet.” 

Those on the forecastle soon succeeded in 
hoisting the head of the staysail, and the lee half 
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of the main-topsail still remaining, lifted, with 
Herculean power, the masts from their recum- 
bent position. The vessel immediately felt the 
influence of this manceuvre, and began to move 
slowly through the water. 

“ Hoist more of that staysail,and square in 
the after-yards !” shouted Henry, as he hastened 
aft, and seized the helm which had been deserted. 

In a few minutes the Gazelle, under the influ- 
ence of the staysail and the lee clew of the top- 
sail, turned her head to the leeward, and darted 
off before the hurricane like a wounded whale. 
The pirates clang to the rigging with blanched 
cheeks, for a few minutes speechless, and looked 
back towards the spot which had well nigh been 
the grave of all on board, and their hardened 
hearts felt a momentary gratitude as they viewed 
the boiling surge. - 


Barrataria is a cluster of low, sandy islands, 
situated in the Gulf of Mexico, a few degrees to 
the southward and westward of the Balize. They 
are barren and isolated, and appear as if bearing 
God’s curse upon their soil. For many years 
they were frequented by bands of sea marauders, 
who repaired there for revelry and division of 
spoil. On one of the largest of these islands, 
near whose shores was good anchorage, the pi- 
rates had erected a number of block-houses for 
barracks, magazines ahd store-houses ; and hith- 
er, as soon as the furious hurricane which beset 
the Gazelle had abated, did Lafitte and his band 
steer their course. Henry Benson, for his pres- 
ence of mind and courage in seizing upon the 
only method of saving the apparently doomed 
vessel, was looked upon with admiration by this 
lawless band, and now nothing was more desired 
by them than his companionship. 

Lafitte took him by the hand warmly, ac- 
knowledging his double indebtedness to him, and 
offered to share his command with him. This, 
Henry cunningly appeared to be well pleased 
with, but asked a few days to reflect upon it. 
This request was immediately granted, as they 
thought it to be impossible for him to escape 
from the vessel or the islands, and they had but 
little doubt that Henry, after a few days’ associ- 
ation with them, would readily join them ; and 
they already called him lieutenant. 

Feeling safe, now his greatest curiosity was to 
learn more regarding the prisoners in the cabin. 
He was not yet familiar enough to venture upon 
questions, and he thought it by far the better 
policy to affect a careless indifference, and trust 
to some fortunate circumstance to reveal them to 


m. 

" That the lady was a noble and high-minded 
woman, he had no doubt, for the conversation he 
overheard told him that; and the familiar tones 
of her voice had awakened his curiosity and 
sympathy, and he determined to protect and free 
them even at the risk of his life. The evening 
afver anchoring at Barrataria, the prisoners were 
removed, and the following morning orders were 
given for dismantling the Gazelle for thorough 
repairs, and all left her for the shore. There 
Henry found the crews of several other piratical 
vessels then in the bay, and the return of that 
part of the gang that had been at New Orleans, 
-with a prize so valuable to them as the Gazelle, 
was hailed with great joy, and preparations were 
made for a grand.carousal. Henry immediately 
commenced reconnoitering. He strolled along 
the shore and noted well the appearance of each 
boat; he walked around the buildings with a 
careless air, yet scrutinizing every nook. The 
house occupied by Lafitte was situated to the 
right of the harbor, on a slight eminence and at 
some distance from any other buildings. It was 
along and low house, built originally for bar- 
racks, and containing a number of small apart- 
ments, in one of which he felt convinced were 
the prisoners. In front was a long colonnade, 
on which paced a sentry night and day. After 
satisfying his curiosity as much as he dared to, 
he joined the pirates at their cups. They were 
a villanous set, black and brown, bewhiskered 
and bedevilled, 


creed and race 
Found with them a p ad 

And Henry, thinking it best for him to pretend 
to float with the tide, was soon as uproarous as 
the worst, and whenever Lafitté was near, ap- 
parently drank deep and fast ; his songs were as 
loud as the veriest bacchanalian on the shores, 
whilst all said he was a glorious fellow. Late in 
the day the carousal ended as usual in a fight, in 
which all participated, both men and women. 
Now, thought he, is my time to have a look for 
the prisoners ; and he staggered away unobserved 
in the direction of Lafitte’s quarters. 


Sombre night was rapidly approaching, and ; 
twilight trembled and lingered as Henry hurried 
along. A fresh burst of shouts from the rioters 
caused Henry to look back, and he saw Lafitte 
hurrying in the direction of his fighting myrmi- 
dons. This circumstance determined him to en- 
ter the house boldly under the disguise of his 
apparent intoxication, and if detected to plead 
ignorance. 

Arriving at the colonnade in front of the 
house, he saw the form of the sentinel leaning 
over the balustrade at the opposite end, watch- 
ing the movements of the rioters in the distance, 
and taking advantage of the opportunity, he 
noiselessly entered the door which was near him. 
His heart beat quick as he proceeded along a 
narrow passage between a suite of rooms, ex- 
pecting to meet some one at every step. He 
opened a door at the right, and saw that it was 
filled with stores of various kinds, and another 
near at hand, which contained seamen’s apparel 
of all kinds. Turning to the left he glanced into 
a room, the door of which was open before him, 
which was furnished in good style, with a Turkey 
carpet, books, charts and nautical instruments in 
profusion, and a richly wrought grass hammock 
swinging in the corner; this, thought he, must 
be the den of the tiger. 

He hesitated not a moment, but hurried along 
the passage until he fancied that he heard some 
one moving in a room behind him. Opening the 
door with palpitating heart, he saw by the dim 
twilight which streamed in at a small window, a 
lovely female form seated beside a bed at the ex- 
tremity of the room, with her face buried in her 
hands. 

“ Advance another step, monster, and I 
strike! Death before dishonor!” cried she, 
springing to her feet, and holding up a dagger 
pointed at her own breast. 

“ Hush, lady, fear me not; I am—” 

“And are you here! you a pirate, whom I 
thought so noble, so brave!” said she, sadly, as 
they matually recognized each other—one as the 
sailor who saved her life at New Orleans, and the 
other as the lady whom he had rescued from 
drowning. 

“No, no, fair lady; I am a prisoner like your- 
self, and have come to free you, if possible; say, 
will you escape with me; wilt trust to me and 
to the sea in an open boat?” 

“Escape! trust! O, how gladly—anything— 
death, rather than this—haste, let us fly now. 
But no!” continued she, in a voice which seemed 
instantly changed from the joy of heaven to the 
depth of woe; “no, no, not without my father ; 
alas !” 

“ Where is he? Let us find him,” said Henry, 
eagerly. 

“In some one of these rooms; I know not 
which,” returned Zinette. Henry opened and 
closed several doors rapidly, in vain; but on at- 
tempting one he found it locked. An indistinct 
thought struck him that he had seen the keys 
upon the table as he glanced into Lafitte’s room, 
and hastening thither, he found it was so. He 
returned instantly, and applying one of the 
bunch, the door opened, and the next moment 
Zinette clasped her arms around her father’s 
neck. 

“ Haste, haste; we have not a moment to 
spare; we must leave the house ere Lafitte re- 
turns,” said Henry. And seizing the trembling 
old man’s hand, they hurried along the now dark 


passage. 

“ Hist—O, God, we are lost,” whispered Hen- 
ry, as he heard Lafitte’s voice at the door, enter- 
ing. ‘ Stand close against the wall here in this 
nook—close up, and don’t breathe, for your 
lives.” 

The next instant Lafitte brushed past them in 
the dark, uttering deep curses against his bellig- 
erent crew, and entering his room, he closed the 
door with an angry slam. 

“ Who—hic—who goes—hic—there ?” said the 
sentinel, who had been keeping pace in his cups 
with his comrades below, approaching, as Zinette 
and her futher crossed the colonnade followed by 
Henry. 

“ Mataneros,” replied Henry. 

“ Bat —hicg-hic—the petti — hic — coat — 


* Juanna, the maid,” answered Henry, as he 
hastened on after the two. 

“ Ju— hic —all right — deuced — hic—pretty 
name—” 

They ran with their utmost speed to the shore, 
sprang into the fleetest boat, and spreading their 
sail, steered out into the darkness which envel- 


oped the sea. Not a word was spoken for a 


long time, whilst their hearts beat madly within 
their breasts. They soon passed the headlands 
of the bay, and their boat bent to the breeze 
which blew fresh and fair. Soon a distant hum 
from the island reached their ears, and a moment 
after a blue light loomed up from the shore, cast- 
ing its lurid glare far over the waters revealing 
to them the pirates collected in numbers on the 
beach. 

“ There, there they are!” cried Lafitte, as he 
hurried to and fro like a madman. “Off! put 
off every boat; hundreds, ay, thousands to him 
who first reaches them! Trail the long gun on 
them from the fort—no, no, stop—pshaw—how 
foolish—they cannot escape—what can they do 
in an open boat without provisions? they will 
be glad to return on the morrow.” 

The night was damp and chill, and Zinette 
snuggled herself in her father’s arms down in 
the boat, whilst Henry sat at the helm and shaped 
his course by the stars, and steered for the nearest 
land. 

As morning was flinging its glad light upon 
the waters, Henry turned his eyes anxiously to 
windward, and to his dismay, he saw first one, 
then another, until five sail appeared between him 
and the horizon. These he doubted not were 
the pirates in pursuit of him, and he turned his 
gaze immediately to leeward for escape in that 
quarter, and his heart sunk within him as he saw 
several small sail on that side. Hemmed in upon 
all sides, he felt that escape was impossible, and 
for a moment tears stood in his eyes and trickled 
down his manly cheeks. 

“What! is there no escape—has God forsaken 
us ?” cried Zinette, in despair. 

“Alas! no escape; we are surrounded—and 
see—already have they spied us from the wind- 
ward, and have ‘bore away’ for us,” replied 
Henry. 

“ Then let us die. I have the dagger yet, and 
now death would be a boon, indeed,” replied 
she, with a determined tone. 

“No, no, not yet; trust in God; he will not 
forsake us; hope on longer,” returned Henry, 
speaking cheerfully as he was able. 

The vessels from the windward swept down 
gracefully, and Henry, notwithstanding his situ- 
ation and his knowledge of their character, could 
not help admiring the symmetry of the tall spars 
and straight black hull of the vessel nearest him ; 
and as she circled around them and came up to 
the wind, with her topsail aback, a hoarse voice 
hailed them through a speaking trumpet: 

“ Boat ahoy ! come alongside !” 

Henry knew it would be useless to resist or at- 
tempt to escape, and Zinette and her father hung 
their heads in silent despair. In a few minutes 
they were alongside, and several black-whiskered 
seamen appeared at the gangway and assisted 
them up the vessels side. 

“Good heavens! where are we ?” said Henry, 
as he looked around him with surprise. 

“ On board of the U. S. Schooner Dolphin,” said 
a man dressed in a naval uniform, as he stepped 
forward trom the quarter-deck. 

“Dolphin! Schooner!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished and bewildered trio. 

“ Ay, the Dolphin, bearing the flag of Com- 
modore Patterson, now in pursuit of the rene- 
gade Lafitte and his piratical fleet; and yonder 
comes the remainder of our fleet,” said the 
officer, turning his eyes to windward; “the 
Shark, Vixen and Porpoise.” 

The next moment Zinette uttered a faint 
scream of joy as she sunk into Henry’s arms, 
sobbing like a child. Who can paint the joy of 
those rescued ones? I will not attempt it; I 
will leave it with the imagination of the reader. 
Zinette and her futher were soon attended to, and 
Henry ushered into the presence of the commo- 
dore, to whom he related his story. 

After listening attentively and questioning 
Henry, Commodore Patterson concluded to bear 
away for Barrataria, and attack the pirates in 
their den, and immediately gave the necessary 
orders. The boats to the leeward, which were 
Lafitte’s in pursuit of Henry and Zinette, were 
all captured, and during that day the naval fleet, 
under Henry’s pilotage, entered the channels of 
Barrataria and anchored before their vessels and 
fortress. 

A heavy cannonading immediately commenced, 
and for a short time the battle raged with fury ; 
but soon the pirates were driven from their guns 
and scattered in all directions. 

A few succeeded in escaping in boats, but a 
majority were taken prisoners and afterwards 
suffered the penalty of their crimes. After de- 
stroying the fort and magazines and buildings, 


the fleet got under weigh for New Orleans. Zi- 
nette received every attention from the officers of 
the fleet, and no little rivalry existed among 
them on her account, 

Henry Benson was favorably mentioned in the 
commodore’s official report to congress, and 
through his friendship and the influence of the 
De Wolfes, Henry soon received a commission in 
the navy; and ere the epaulettes had adorned his 
shoulder one season, he led to the altar the 
lovely heiress, Miss Zinette De Wolfe. 


» 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE. 


About nine o’clock there was a stir in the halis 
beyond ; the crowd parted, and the king and 
queen, accompanied by the officers of the court 
and the ladies of honor, walked into the centre 
of the ball-room. The guests fell back, the for- 
eign ministers and high officers of state pressed 
forwards, and ahighly dignified circle of some 
size was thus formed. The king looked remark- 
ably well in his Greek dress of blue and silver; 
in fact, I saw no o'her costume so rich and taste- 
ful as his’ The queen wore a Parisian dress, 
white tulle over white satin, trimmed with roses, 
@ cofenet of pearls, a superb diamond necklace, 
and a crinoline of extravagant diameter. The 
marshal had probably stated that I spoke Ger- 
man, as the king at once addressed me in that 
language. He is near-sighted, and thrust his 
head forward close to my face, as he spoke. He 
is of medium height, forty two years old; his 
head is bald on the crown, but he wears a lar 
brown moustache, which almost conceals bis up- 
per lip. His nose is prominent, his chin pointed, 
and his large, hazel eyes rather deeply set. The 
prominent expression of his face is amiability, 
mixed with a certain degree of irresolution. His 
complexion is pale, owing to long-continued ill- 
health, and he has an air of weariness and sad- 
ness when his features are in repose. The throne 
of Greece is evidently not an easy chair. As a 
young man, he must Laws been handsome. The 
queen is near forty of age, rather under 
the medium height, and inclining to corpulency. 
She is said to have been very handsome, even so 
late as five years ago, but retains very little 
beauty now, except such as belongs to robust 
health. Her face is large and heavy, her mouth 
long, thin and hard, and her eyes, of that fine 
clear gray which is so beautiful in a gentle face, 
express a — gracious condescension. She 
evidently never forgets that she is a queen. Her 
movements and manners are certainly remark- 
abiy graceful and self possessed, and she is withal 
a wowan of will, energy and ambition. I watched 
the two narrowly during a of the evening, 
and a hundred indescribable traits showed me 
that the amiability and kindness are all on the 
king’s side, the pride, ambition and energy on 
the queen’s.— Bayard Taylor. 


ORIGIN OF THE JUDGES’ BLACK CAP. 


The practice of our judges, in putting on a 
black cap when they condemn a criminal to 
death, wilt be found on consideration to have a 
deep and sad significance. Covering the head 
was in ancient days a sign of mourning. “ Ha- 
man hasted to his house, mourning and having 
his head covered.” (Esth. 6: 12.) In like 
manner Demosthenes, when insulted by the pop- 
ulace, went home with his head covered. “ And 
David .. wept as he went up, and had his 
head covered ;....and all the people that was 
with him covered every man his head, and they 
went up, weeping as they went up.” (2 Sam. 
15:30.) Darius, too, covered his head on learn- 
ing the death of his queen. When, therefore, 
the judge puts on the black cap, it is a very sig- 
nificant as well as solemn p ure He puts 
on mourning ; for he is about to pronounce the 
forfeit of a life! And, accordingly, che act it- 
self, the putting on of the black cap, is generally 
understood ay significant. It intimates that 
the judge is about to pronounce no merely reg- 
istered or suppositious sentence , in the very for- 
mula of condemnation he has put himself in 
mourning for the convicted culprit, as for a dead 
man. The criminal is then left for execution, 
and, unless mercy exert its ee prerog- 
ative, suffers the sentence of the law. The 
mourning cap expressively indicates his doom. 
—Notes and Queries. 


TENACITY OF GLASS. 

A series of interesting experiments has been 
made in England in to the tenacity, 
strength, etc., of glass. © experiments upon 
the tenacity of glass, made by tearing specimens 
asunder, were less reliable and satisfactory than 
others; and it is stated that more reliance is to 
be placed upon the tenacity deduced from the 
experiments on the resistance of globes to burst- 
ing, into which water pressure was employed, 
than upon the tenacity obtained a tear- 
ing specimens asunder. The latter method gave 
the following mean results of tenacity per square 
inch, in pounds: Flint glass, 2,413; green glass, 
2,896; crown glass, 2,946. The experiments in 

to the resistance of glass to crushing were 


made upon small cylinders and cubes of glass 
crushed between parallel steel surfaces by means 
of a lever. The specimens were crushed almost 


to powder by the violence of the concussion. 
The mean resistance to the crushing of the flint 
glass, was in pounds, 13,190; of green glass, 
20,206; of crown glass, 21,867. — Scientific 
American. 


Sound policy is never at variance with sub- 
just 


stantial 
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[Written forBailou’s Pictorial.) 
POESY. 


BY MELINDA LEWIS. 


The shades of eve are stealing 
Around my forest home, 

While thoughts in peace revealing 
Their glories thickly come, 

And chase away the shadows 
The loneliness inspires, 

And warm the wintry chilliness 
With light poetic fires. 


The blessed gift of Poesy! 
How does my heart rejoice, 
When in the hour of loneliness 
I bear her silvery voice, 
Calming the troubled waters. 
Whose surges round me roll, 
And pouring ber sweet melody 
Into my heart and soul. 


For, though I'm not a poet, 
1 love her chiming song, 


And the rich and glowing fancies 
That to her train belong, 

And gladly pay the tribute 
Of a full and gushing heart, 

For the hours of peace and pleasure 
She will, so free, impart. 


Dark shades will sometimes lower 


Upon the heart and brow, 
And prey upon the spirit 

Till its firmest strength will bow; 
And we weed a voice from heaven 

To dispel the gloomy train, 
Revive our drooping energies, 

And wake the “ joy of pain.”* 


And tis the gift of Poesy 
To wake a purer life, 

And pour the balm of loveliness 
Upon the spirit’s strife. 

Then let me ever cherishe 
Hier angel visits sweet, 

And pour my heart’s libations 
Upon her beauteous feet. 


*“ Pain has its own noble joy, when it kindles a strong 
consciousness of life, before stagnant and torpid.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


WHICH WILL WIN HER? 


BY W. H. BENNETT. 


Tue heavy May dews lay upon the hills that 
bordered and sheltered my native town of Heath- 
cote, on the morning of the first of that delight- 
fal month. All around was still, calm and beau- 
tifal as the poet’s dream of Paradise. The fresh, 
crisp grass was growing bravely, and, near the 
edges of the brooks, had already attained to the 
greenness of summer beauty. In the crevices of 
the rocks, the arbutus trailed its sweet and fra- 
grant pink blossoms, blessing alike the sight and 
smell; and the sanguinaria was unfolding the 
leafy blanket that had sheltered the tiny bud 
from the spring chills. Overhead, the sky was 
blue and unclouded, and the mountain streams 
were flowing or dancing down over jagged rocks 
or smooth pebbly beds, into the pretty river that 
watered and made glad our whole vale of Heath- 
cote. Upon the trees, whose soft green leaves, 
invested with the first tender hue of spring, 
were scarce crisp enough to rustle, the robins had 
already commenced their cheery songs. Every- 
thing spoke of the spring tide that was swelling 
and spreading all over the land. 

Not a single thing escaped me that morning. 
I marked every light and shade—every tint, 
every gray shadow—and well I might, for was I 
not leaving them now, for an indefinite time, 
perhaps forever? I had that morning parted 
with my mother—the best and kindest that ever 
lived—from my sweet young sister, and from 
another, whom to love had been at once my de- 
light and madness for the past year. 

Madness, because, speaking in the worldly 
sense, she was as far above me as the heavens 
are above the earth. I, the son of a widowed 
mother, and she the daughter of the rich and 
powerful Judge Raymond, who would have 
scorned a son-in-law like me. He would have 
preferred the stupid son of Martin Graves the 
oysterman, who had risen to the possession of a 
hundred thousand dollars by the skilful cooking 
of the bivalves, and the five valuable pearls 
which he had actually found in them. 

But, with a strangely perverted taste, Sybil 
Raymond had preferred me to the younger Mar- 
tin; and, in entire opposition to her father’s 
known will, she had met me that morning at our 
usual trysting place, and then and there, had re- 
sponded to all my expressed and earnest love. 
Bat, exultant as I was then at that moment, I 
grew despondent enough when I reached the top 


of the long hill that divided Heathcote from the 
world beyond. I saw innumerable obstacles in 
my way that in my moment of ecstacy I had 
not counted upon. 

Bravely, however, I determined to put my 
hand to the work to which I had dedicated my- 
self, and leave the result. My mother and sister 
must be supported, come what would of my own 
happiness. I had engaged as engineer on a 
western railroad, but I did not dream of occupy- 
ing that positionlong. It was to be the stepping- 
stone to fortune; and, until I could see my way 
clearer than now, it was to supply the beloved 
household at home with all the comforts which 
they used to enjoy as the wife and daughter of 
the lamented pastor of Heathcote. 

Iwas to keep up a constant correspondence 
with Sybil, through my mother’s agency. At 
first she demurred; but she had become so 
thoroughly disgusted with Judge Raymond’s 
avarice and selfishness, and valued her son’s 
merits so highly, that she undertook the charge. 

Fortune favored me. I was appointed to the 
charge of a valuable coal mine in Pennsylvania, 
which proved to me a gold mine. Not many 
months passed before I could buy up Jadge Ray- 
mond and the oysterman’s son twenty times 


over. Fortunately, I sent on a sum to my 
mother and sister enough to make them com- 
fortable for many years, for alas! it was the last 
that I could earn. In drawing up coal from the 
mine one day, the shaft broke, and in its descent 
the frightened workmen turned it aside, and it 
struck me violently on the back of my neck and 
shoulders. I was insensible for many hours, 
and for months I lay between life and death. 
When I recovered, my money was spent, and 
my place occupied by another; and worse than 
all, I was acripple. The tall, straight, hand- 
some figure that had scaled the Heathcote hills 
so lightly, was now crushed and marred—borne 
down by an incurable lameness, and subject to 
life-long pain and disease. 

The first three weeks of my restoration to com- 
parative health, were past in alternate fits of 
passion and repining. Afterward I grew more 
patient. Life seemed but a poor thing now, and 
I had been so near the gates of death that I be- 
came reconciled to the thought of the remaining 
troubles I might encounter. I wrote to Sybil, 
and described faithfully my present situation. 
Lest I had not told her the worst, I had a correct 
likeness taken of myself as I stood leaning on 
my crutch, my figure despoiled of many inches 
in height, and wearing many superfluous ones 
protruding from my shoulders. As I surveyed 
the likeness, I wrung my hands over it, and ex- 
claimed in the bitterness of a wounded spirit : 

“O, Sybil, Sybil, is this poor, deformed 
shadow a fitting match for your fair young 
beauty ?” 

I almost envied young Graves now, with his 
square, ungainly shoulders, his parrot toes, and 
the slouching character of his indescribable gait. 

I could not bear to go home until I knew what 
impression my dismal news had given there ; but 
in the meantime I received intelligence from my 
sister, who wrote me in her artless, childlike 
way, unconscious that it could affect me more 
than any other news, that Sybil Raymond was 
soon to be married to Martin Graves. 

I was furious; but I resolved to set off for 
home immediately. I gathered up my little ac- 
counts, received a handsome sum from the min- 
ing company—corporations have souls, after all 
—and started on a May morning, bright and 
pleagant as the one on which I had left home 
three years before. 

When within a short distance of my mother’s 
house, I alighted. I had to pass the church, 
which was near. I heard music, and I took a 
fancy to go into the body of the church, which 
was dark, and listen to the voices. They were 
rehearsing some music for a charitable object, 
as I gathered from some remarks made by people 
near me. Around the organ, all was light as 
day, and I saw Sybil Raymond standing close 
to it. Then rose the music, now soft and sweet, 
in which her clear tones were heard, singing the 
plaintive solo, “Must I leave thee?” and the 
grand old chorus answering the sad interrogative 
with its “ Forever and ever.” 

It struck to my heart like a dagger. Was it 
indeed thus that we were to be separated? I am 
not ashamed to confess that I bowed my head on 
my hands and wept like a child. 

When I lifted my face, [looked upward. The 
band of singers, clothed mostly in white dresses, 
the lights throwing a radiance over their faces, 
all the brighter for the darkness around, seemed 


like a troop of angels taking their flight upward, 
while the endless reiteration, “ Forever and 
ever,” seemed the farewell answer to the words 
my heart was burning to ask. 

I watched Sybil only. A man came in hast- 
ily and whispered a few words in her ear. She 
seemed to grow deadly white, and instantly fol- 
lowed him out. I believed that she had been 
summoned to her father at home, and the mo- 
ment she had gone I prepared to leave the 
church. She was coming down stairs when I 
had just got into the vestibule, and the sound of 
my crutch, perhaps, caused her to turn toward 
me. The light hanging against the wall threw 
its rays over me, and revealed me in all my ter- 
rible deformity, to her eyes. She stood trem- 
bling like a leaf for a moment, and the quick 
gush of tears came to her relief. 

“0, Matthew! Matthew Thornton!” She 
could say no more, the sobs choked her 80 vio- 
lently ; but I knew from that hour that my sad 


mutilation had not destroyed her love. 

If Judge Raymond had refused me his daugh- 
ter when I was well and straight, was it likely 
that he would give her to me when a cripple? 
I knew, and Sybil knew, how hopeless was the 
thought, and therefore we deemed it useless to 
ask him. A few stolen interviews at the church 
comprised our chances of meeting each other. 

For me, the time went slowly and sadly 
enough. I could take but little exercise, and my 
restless, uneasy mind prevented me from reading 
much, so that I needed companionship to keep 
me from evil thoughts. 


My sister’s information about the marriage 
was, of course, incorrect; but the judge kept 
constantly urging Sylvia, and the oysterman’s 
enamored son was her shadow whenever she ven- 
tured to leave the house, until at last she im- 
mured herself as if in a prison. Even our 
meetings at the church were broken up, for twice 
the shock head of Martin Graves had thrust it- 
self within the recess of the organ. The look of 
intense disgust visible on Sybil’s countenance 
sufficiently marked her appreciation of him. 

The last time he came in, he brought a mes- 

sage to Sybil from her father, to come home in- 
stantly. He was very officious in fetching her 
bonnet and shawl from the vestibule, and at- 
tempting to put on the latter. She repulsed 
him gravely, and drew nearerto me. When she 
was ready, he prepared to go out with her, but 
she gently placed her hand within my arm. 
What a look he gave me! It was full of con- 
centrated hate and spite, and I heard him mut- 
ter between his closed teeth, “ Cripple!” I did 
not care so long as that dear hand lay on my 
arm. 
I led her along the village street, happy and 
exultant asa boy. The very hump seemed lifted 
from my shoulder, and I myself uplifted into a 
serener atmosphere of delight. We had a little 
bridge to cross in our way, and we paused upon 
it a moment to watch the reflection of the stars 
in the water below. I heard a stealthy step be- 
hind me, and before I could turn round, I found 
myself in the water, struggling and suffocating 
with the effort to save myself from drowning. I 
heard Sybil give a short, hurried cry for help, and 
then a trampling upon the bridge as I floated 
beneath it. Even with the water gurgling in my 
ears, I distinguished these sounds. But this was 
all. A moment after, I was in the depts of a 
sleep from which I should never have awakened, 
had it not been for Sybil’s noble courage. Her 
own dog, a large Newfoundland, had followed 
her to the church that evening, and had kept 
guard over herfootsteps. In her distress he had 
reached up to lick her hand. The thought in- 
stantly flashed upon her that Leo could save me, 
and she pointed downward. Swift as thought 
the noble creature ran round the corner of the 
embankment with Sybil following, and she was 
rewarded shortly by seeing, by the bright star- 
light, the fulfilment of her hopes. Some men 
attracted by her cry, had run toward the river, 
and they bore me to a hut used by the bass fishers 
for their tackle. 

I was restored, after a few hours, to life and 
consciousness again, my heart swelling with bit- 
terness toward him whom I doubted not was the 
means of the accident. I was taken hometo my 
mother, whose tender cares soon brought me 
into perfect health. The first day of my restora- 
tion, Sybil came to seeme. She had had a long 
and confidential talk with her father, to whom 
she had revealed her knowledge of the person 
who fied from the bridge that night, after at- 
tempting my death. At first he had ridiculed the 
idea ; but her assertions were so earnest, and she 


declared so positively that she would bear wit- 
ness against Martin Graves if he persisted in 
commanding her to marry him, that he at last 
promised not to urge her further. 

“ One thing more, father. I was betrothed to 
Matthew Thornton when he was straight and 
healthy, shall I forsake him now that he is af- 
flicted? Ask yourself, father, if I do not owe 
him some returi for the danger and distress he 
has suffered forme. But for me, he would never 
have left his native place. It was to gain riches 
—not to please himself or me—but to win your 
favor, that he banished himself from his home, 
and when he had just attained his desires tor 
wealth, he was struck down with this terrible 
calamity. Take it home to yourself, father, how 
would you have acted in his place ?” 

The judge's face relaxed into a half smile as 
he kissed away the tears from her cheek. 

“Don’t cry, love,” he said, caressingly, “I 
will do all you wish ; but do not appear against 
poor Martin.” 

Sybil promised, on condition that he should 
leave the town forever. It was an unnecessary 
clause, for Martin Graves was never seen there 
from that day. 

Still, when happiness was thus fairly within 


my grasp, and the judge became gracious and 


polite—he had discovered that I had a little for- 
tune in the bank at Heathcote—I still felt that it 
was wrong to wed that bright and beautiful be- 
ing to my deformity. I said so to the brave girl 
herself, and she rebuked me in a way that made 


me ashamed to speak of it again. 


Would you see a happy family, dear reader, 
look at us in our everyday state. We have a 
pleasant house with finely cultivated grounds. 
Under a broad spreading oak, I am sitting in the 
easiest of chairs, with Sybil on a little rustic seat 
at my feet. An infant cherub is in her arms. 
Judge Raymond, subdued a little from his old 
pride, is not far off, and my gentle mother and 
sister complete the group. I, the poor, deformed 
one, receive from all these, the kindest, sweetest 
care. They make of me almost a king, and 
surely never sovereign was happier in the affec- 
tions of his people. 

‘Martin Graves is dead,” said the judge, to- 
day, looking up from his newspaper; and I could 
sincerely say, with every root of bitterness torn 
away from my heart, ‘May his soul have 
peace!” With this happiness lying all around 
me, I can well afford to be forgiving. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


Some fifteen years ago, Rev. John N. Mafiit, 
then in his prime, delivered a lecture which closed 
with the following fine passage: “ The phoenix, 
fabled bird of antiquity, when it felt the advanc- 
ing chill of age, built its own funeral urn, and 
fired its pyre by means which nature’s instinct 
taught. All its plumage and its form of beauty 
became ashes ; but then would rise the young— 
beautiful from the urn of death, and chambers 
of decay, would the fledgling come with its eyes 
turned toward the sun, and essaying its dark 
velvet wings, sprinkled with gold and fringed 
with silver, on the balmy air, rising a little higher 
until at length, in the full confidence of flight, it 
gives the cry of joy, and soon becomes a glit- 
tering speck on the bosom of the aerial ocean. 
Lovely voyageur of earth, bound on its heaven- 
ward journey to the sun! So rises the spirit bird 
from the ruins of the body, the funeral urn, which 
its Maker built; the death fires. So towers 
away to its home on the pure elements of spirit- 
uality, intellect phoenix, to dip its proud wings 
in the fountain of eternal bliss. So shall dear, 

recious humanity survive from the ashes of a 

urning world. So beautifully shall the un- 
changed soul soar within the disc of eternity’s 
great luminary, with undazzled eye and un- 
scorched wings—the pheenix of immortality— 
taken to its rainbow home, and cradled on the 
beating bosom of eternal love.” 


MIXED BLOOD. 

Counting back only a few generations, every- 
body is related to everybody. Dr. Palfrey, in 
his work on the relation between Judaism and 
Christianity, states that the increase in a geo- 
metrical ratio of the number of our ancestors, as 
we ascend, proves that, after some generations, 
everybody is the descendant of everybody. If 
we say that there are twenty-eight generations in 
one thousand years, and every man has on tne 
average, two children, whoever lived one thou- 
sand years ago, has now considerably more than 
a fourth part of the estimated popalation of the 
earth, even if there have been no intermarriages 
among his descendants. These, of course, there 
have been. Dr. Palfrey says: “You and I, 
reader, have had more than a thousand millions 
of progenitors since the time of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy. Whoever you are, it is extremely pro 
able that the blood of Egbert of England and 
of Egbert’s meanest menial runs in veins of 
both of us.” 
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CHANGE. 


BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 


°Tis many a year since I saw thee last, 
And thy brow hath a touch of care, 

And the finger of time hath its impress left, 
*Mid the folds of thy shining hair; 

And the eye that wept, and the lip that smiled 
With mine in sorrow and joy, 

Have an altered look, and speak of the power 
Of time, our hopes to destroy. 


I liet to thy song of other days— 
°Tis a ne'er forgotten strain ; 

But the joyous tone which charmed me most 
In youth, comes not again. 

But a mournful sweetness mingles now, 
“Tis sorrow’s well known thread, 

That rans through every trembling note, 
Sweet friend, thy dreams have fled. 


Yet not alone in thy saddened path 
Thou walkest in sorrow here, 

For many a step that once like thine, 
Danced gaily without fear, 

Has stumbled quite, or faltering treads 
Beneath its burden of care, 

And the praise that lingered on beauty’s lips 
Has long been changed to prayer. 

I marked the maiden who years ago 
Brought sunshine to every heart, 

Her smile had fled, tor one by one 
Time bade her, hopes depart. 

And the sportive child, and the matron grave, 
And man in his strength and prime, 


Have felt the change. and have sadder grown - 
Beneath the finger of time. 


And I, dear friend, from my wanderings wide, 
Bring back this load of care, 
And many a hope hath fled for aye, 


And many a dream, once fair, 
Hath faded quite; but still I joy 
That these dark shadows come ; 
For tell they not my fainting soul 
I’m so much nearer home? 


THE HUNCHBACK GIRL. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Assy Woopwakrp was certainly one of the 
hsndsomest girls I ever beheld—tall and com- 
manding in figure, graceful and easy in her man- 
ner, and possessing a form that was faultlessly 
lovely in its mould. Her face was classically 
beautiful and regular, and her eyes black and 
piercing. When I first knew her, she was just 
twenty ; indeed, it was upon her birthday that I 
arrived at the village of L——. Abby was hap- 
pily situated with her parents, her father being 
a farmer, but an intelligent and wealthy man, 
and her mother, one of those truly domestic and 
thrifty women that an observant person will often 
meet with in New England. The Woodwards 
were a very happy family, there being only one 
drawback to this state of feeling with them, and 
that was in the person of Abby’s sister, Amile, a 
handsome but deformed girl of eighteen years. 

Poor Amile, with a gentle disposition, and the 
most enviable sweetness of character, with a face 
redolent of intellectual beauty, and a soft, blue 
eye that seemed to mirror forth her soul at every 
glance—poor Amile was ahunchback. A slight 
curvature of the shoulder was all that desecrated 
the otherwise delicate beauty of her person, but 
it gave token of a constitutional weakness that 
the transparent skin and pale brow but too 
strongly enforced upon the observer. We may 
love a child with the warm tenderness of parental 
affection, and smile with pride upon its gambols, 
but when that little form is fevered by sickness, 
and half-suppressed moans take the place of the 
innocent prattle that we are wont to hear from 
its lips, then, and not until then, do we realize 
how well we love the little sufferer. Thus it was 
with Amile’s parents. They could not in their 
hearts say that they loved her better than Abby, 
bat though they knew it not, they did love their 
suffering child above all else. Her sweet, pa- 
tient, uncomplaining disposition seemed to throw 
a soft and hallowed spirit over all about 
their cottage home, and even the birds that came 
and ate from her hands, seemed to pity and love 
her with almost human discernment. 

Of course, between the two girls there existed 
the tenderest affection, and Abby would never 
tire in serving her younger sister; but there was 
a vast difference in their pursuits and real feel- 
ings. While Amile nursed and tended every 
flower that breathed forth its dainty fragrance 
about the garden, Abby had little taste for such 
things. She read, walked in the village, or 
sought the lively companionship of those of her 
own age. Amile had few intimate friends, and 


these were mostly her birds and flowers. She 
mastered with avidity every source of knowledge 
that was afforded her, and was in reality much 
more cultivated intellectually than her elder sis- 
ter. Having less to occupy her attention than 
Abby, and being dependent upon herself almost 
wholly for amusement, she had become thought- 
ful beyond her years, and an early student of 
human nature. 

In the summer of 18—, Paul Wardsworth, a 
young man who had just graduated, and taken 
orders in the church, accepted an invitation from 
the society at L—— to become their pastor,and at 
once removed to the village, one of the prettiest 
on the banks of the Connecticut. He was young, 
enthusiastic and devoted to his profession, pos- 
sessing a generous spirit, and a heart baptized in 
the truths of Christianity. In the desk, he 
forgot all, everything but his devotion, and 
poured forth his eloquent language with feelings 
almost akin to inspiration in their sincerity and 
truth. Fresh from college and his studies, Pwul 


knew little of the world, except theoretically, and 
being honest and single-minded himself, he was 
ready to accord the same qualities to others. 
But he had a bitter lesson to learn by experience. 

The Woodwards were among the members of 
his flock, and he naturally came to their house 


not unfrequently, as to others, in the friendly 


calls he was accustomed to make on week days. 
From the first time that he beheld Abby Wood- 
ward, he was struck with her remarkable beauty, 
and seemed captivated by her manner and gen- 
eral character; while she, on her part, if not 


moved with love towards the new pastor for his 


attention, was at least very proud at being the” 


recipient of his favors. Paul soon felt that he 
really loved Miss Woodward, and after looking 
seriously into his own heart, resolved to conduct 
his visits to the house with the fixed determina- 
tion of winning her affections, and eventually of 
making her his wite. Abby, to do her justice, 
knew the human heart far better than Paul 
Wardsworth. She knew that she was handsome, 
and felt that she must not be too easily won, and 
in short as she did not really love him, she fell in- 
to the errors of a coquette, and led him on without 
giving him a chance once to explain himself, or 
even to elicit any sentiment of peculiar regard, 
or otherwise, from her lips. 

The young minister felt exceedingly chagrined 
at his ill success, and indeed could hardly un- 
derstand how he stood with Miss Woodward at 
all. He felt that his happiness in a great degree 
was in her hands, and that, spite of all reason, 
he loved her. He had never told her so, for she 
had avoided giving him an opportunity to do 
so, but still his attentions were cordially received, 
and thus encouraged. The fact was, Abby was 
not capable of appreciating the character of Paul 
Wardsworth, and though his attention minis- 
tered to her vanity and pleasure, yet she did not 
entertain one gentle throb for him in her heart. 

There was but one person that fully realized 
the true state of matters between Abby and the 
young parson. Abby herself never once paused 
to analyze her own feelings, and the honest lover 
would have been the last to have charged her 
with coquetry. Bat Amile, the gentle, invalid 
Amile, saw all, and knew all. She realized ful- 
ly the spirit that actuated her sister, and the 
motives that prompted the young curate. Her 
mother observed that she had grown more retired 
of late, was less in the garden and more alone; 
that the sweet smile which had lighted her pale 
and lovely face so frequently heretofore, was now 
rarely seen—in short, that Amile was either 
physically ill or unhappy. But knowing her 
sensitive disposition, the mother resolved to 
watch her and endeavor to amuse her mind in 
every possible way, but not to speak to her upon 
the subject that gave herself so much uneasiness. 

Amile sat alone in her chamber ; there lay be- 
fore her a beautifully finished miniature, the 
work of her own hand, for she was highly ac- 
complished in many branches of art. She sat 
gazing upon the tiny likeness, long and in silence, 
her pure white breast heaving quickly the while, 
as she said : 

“ He will never know that I love him! ah, no. 
I would not have him believe that the poor 
hunchback thought of such a thing. Yet I am 


_haman, have a heart like other people, feelings 


like other people. Why not love like other 
people?” 

She covered her face with her hands, and a 
tear stole from beneath. 

The miniature was of Paul Wardsworth, and 
Amile had long loved him*in secret. While her 
sister was coquetting with him, Amile was pay- 


ing the homage of a heart that was thoroughly 
his, almost from the first moment that they met. 
Paul often conversed with Amile; indeed he 
had marked full well the extraordinary power of 
her intellect, and the excellence of her taste and 
remarks upon authors with whose works he was 
familiar ; and more than once he had found him- 
self so interested in her conversation, that he had 
half forgotten for the moment that Abby was 
present. 

At such moments, Amile’s sweet expression 
of countenance, the calm and beautiful language 
of her eyes, the pure texture of her skin, expos- 
ing the tiny blue channels of life, all combined 
to challenge admiration, and the slight deformity 
was little seen and less thought of. Her voice 
was low and musical, its intonations were plain- 
tive, and her words deeply interesting. Indeed, 
Amile never seemed to be thinking upon any 
subject unworthy of her, and even her mother 
and father drew their chairs nearer when she 
spoke. To Paul Wardsworth, she never evinced 


one token of the secret throbbings of her heart, 
but ever received him with the kind assurance of 
friendship, and listened to him with undisguised 
pleasure. Though Paul appreciated Amile’s pe- 
culiar beauty and accomplishments, still he never 
forgot Abby, of whom he often spoke to her, 
with the confidence of a brother. 


Thus matters went on at the cottage, and Ab- 
by still coquetted with the pastor, and seemed 
delighted to show her power over him to her vil- 
lage companions, until the young pastor found 
himself quite unhappy and disconcerted at her 


manner ; yet still one gentle word from her, and 
one soft smile from her really beautiful face, 


would win him back once more. One mild eve- 
ning Paul had come to the cottage, and found a 
party of young villagers there, with whom Abby 
seemed quite engaged. She greeted him with 
cool politeness as he appeared, and then went on 
with the game they were playing. Paul felt the 
slight ; he felt that it was designed, and passing 
through one of the windows which opened upon 
the garden, walked out there upon the little piaz- 
za, where he met Amile, sitting quietly by her- 
self, and musing under the clear sky with its 
gemmed mantle of blue. 

“Ah, Amile, all alone?” said Paul Wards- 
worth, approaching her. 

“ Quite alone, sir,” said Amile, smiling a wel- 
come to him. 

Paul took the chair by her side, and talked to 
her of Abby. He even went further than he had 
ever done before. He opened his heart to Amile, 
because he could not do so to her sister, and told 
her his love, his misgivings, and asked of her to 
counsel him. Amile knew no deceit, it was not 
in her heart, and she told Paul honestly what 
she thought ; she showed him phases of the heart 
that he had never thought of before, and evinced 
a power of mind and a discernment of human 
nature that surprised him. He looked with un- 
disguised admiration upon her sweet face as she 
sat there; not one unkind reflection did she cast 
upon her sister, not one reproach. Paul began 
to wonder that he had never before marked the 
soft and angelic expression of her face, and 
seemed to forget the subject he was talking upon, 
in admiration of her before him. From one 
theme they changed to another, and time flew 
so quickly, that the young curate expressed his 
surprise when he heard the party breaking up. 

With what different feelings did the two sisters 
attend the village church! Abby, to be sure, 
demeaned herself with perfect propriety, but 
there was not a dress in the house she could not 
describe. Amile was so attentive to the dis- 
course and the service throughout, that she could 
have repeated it mostly verbatim at the close of 
the day. With peculiar delight did she hang 
upon the words of him she loved in secret, and 
watch every expression of his intellectual and 
handsome face. To her the service was an intel- 
lectual treat; to Abby it was rather an entertain- 
ment for the moment. 

Paul Wardsworth still came regularly to the 
cottage, but since the mortifying reception that 
Abby had given him before the villagers, he had 
not given her an opportunity to insult him. He 
greeted her with the same kind manner, con- 
versed with Amile and her parents upon subjects 
of interest, and parted without showing Abby 
any ardent affection, if he felt it towards her. 

It was just twilight one summer’s afternoon, 
when Paul Wardsworth, passing by the wood at 
the back of the cottage, saw Amile walking in 
the path that led into its shady aisles, and as she 
was alone, he crossed the little flower garden 
and joined her. She received him with a sweet 


welcome, so unsophisticated and sincere, that it 
only needed one glance from her clear blue eyes 
to prove her pleasure. They strolled on in the 
woods together, their conversation taking its 
hue from the suggestive character of the’ spot, 
and both spoke upon themes that they had never 
exchanged thoughts upon before. Paul made 
Amile lean upon his arm, and feared the walk 
would fatigue her, and now they sat down be- 
neath the overarching trees to rest and cool 
them in the shade. 

As they sat down, a sudden movement of 
Amile caused something to drop from her bosom, 
which Paul hastily picked up, and was about to 
hand her, when he observed that it was a minia- 
ture. He paused fora moment to look at the face. 

“ Gracious heaven !” he exclaimed. “ Amile, 
this is a likeness of myself.” 

She answered not, but covering her face with 
her hands, sobbed aloud. 

Paul saw all at a glance ; he realized all, and at 
once understood the character of Amile’s feelings 


for him. He had for a long time thought mach 
of her, and perhaps had wished he had chosen 
her in place of Abby for his heart’s shrine. ‘The 
coldness of the latter, though beautiful as she 
was, had finally estranged his heart from her, and 
he looked upon her coquetry with a cold and ex- 


pressive eye. A volume of thought crossed 


his brain in an instant of time. He weighed ev- 
erything in an instant ; his own position, that of 
Amile with Abby, and a hundred contingencies, 
and then placing an arm gently round her waist, 
he said : 

“ Amile, do I rightly interpret this accident ? 
Is it because Lam dear to you, that you have 
done this, and worn my miniature in secret ?”’ 

“It is too late to regret this, Paul; too late for 
me to deny that I love you, that I have loved you 
secretly since we first met,” said Amile, strug- 
gling with her feelings, and looking through her 
tears upon him. 

We will draw the curtain here upon them, and 
ask the reader to step into the little back parlor 
of the Woodward cottage, a few weeks subse- 
quent. Old Mr. and Mrs. Woodward and tho 
parson were there, and Paul said : 

“T have come, my friends, to ask your permis- 
sion to espouse your child.” 

“Has Abby given her consent?” asked the 
father, raising his specs to his forehead. 

“Not Abby,” replied the young parson, 
smiling. 

The farmer looked to his good wife for an ex- 
planation ; but although to her observant eye all 
was plain, she seemed profoundly ignorant. 

“ Abby not consent, and you come to us, Mr. 
Wardsworth ?” asked the father. 

“* Amile consents, sir,” said Paul, smiling. 

“ Amile 

“ Yes, sir, ’tis Amile that I would marry,” re- 
plied the young parson. 

The father gave Paul his hand with a hearty 
grasp, and whispered, “ God bless you, sir; may 
you love her as we have done !” 

The wedding took place in just a month from 
that walk in the woods. 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
PRESENT CIRCULATION, 116,000! 


T should be known to tran, family in the United 

States, that for ONS sent to our address 
a first class, el and entirely original 
MAGazINE, may be had oe a whole year. It is — 
fully printed on clear white 
each number contains over one hundre 
matter and illustrations, making undred 
year, or two volumes for ONE DOLLAR. 

teen centea year. By far the cheapest publication 


in the world! 
TONE DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 


IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 
BALLOU'’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


There are one hundred pages of reading 

number of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed illus - 
trations are given in each number of the 

(> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(0 Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

{> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family ¢ 

Ia and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 


i of 11 
the nary cireulation 
Ae w, shall recel ne for one year. 

Bis copies of Hallow's liar Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. 

Now is the time to subscribe, as volume ¢cleven is just 
about to commence. 
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FIELD MARSHAL VON BENEDEK. 
The accompanying portrait of the dis- 
tinguished Austrian general who has lately 
been appointed to the command of the army 
ot Venetia, is vouched for as authentic. The 
career of a man who has already greatly dis- 
tingfished himself in the field, and may yet 
deserve well of despotism by future services, 
may be succinctly related. Ludwig von Ben- 
was born at (denburg, in Hungary, in 
the 1804. He was educated in the Neu- 
stadt Military Academy, and in the nineteenth 
year of his age he ed a commission in 
an infantry regiment. In 1840 he attained 
the rank of major, and in the year following 
he was promoted to that of colonel. In Feb- 
ruary, 1846, the outbreak of distarbances in 
Galicia afforded Benedek an opportunity of 
ving his ability as a military commander. 
The suppression of the insurrection was, in- 
deed, mainly due to his efforts, and he was 
rewarded with the cross of the order of Leo- 
d. When the Milan revolution broke out, 
im the year 1848, he proceeded to Italy con- 
jointly with General Wohlgemath. On the 
Sist of March they arrived at Mantua, which 
was then occupi Field Marshal Gyulay. 
In the beginning of April the Piedmontese 
made a movement in the direction of Mantua. 
General Gortzkowfki, wishing to reconnoitre 
their and position, despatched Bene- 
dek with a battalion of his regiment, a com- 
y of the Imperial Jagers, and a troop of 
8, in the direction of Marcaria. A 
skirmish took place, and Benedek entered 
Marcaria, driving the Piedmontese across the 
Oglio. On the 13th of May, on the occasion 
a second reconnaissance, Benedek again 
attacked the enemy’s position at Osone, and 
again he — well-earned laurels. On 
the 29th of May, 1848, Field Marshal Gyulay 
commenced storming the strong line of the 
Curtatone. Benedek commanded the last 
storm, which was carried along the whole ex- — 
tent of the line. The personal courage and 
military skill of which he gave evidence on 
this memorable occasion obtained for him the 
d cross of the order of Maria Theresa. 
edek distinguished himself no less in the 
second campaign inst Piedmont. The 
in ity with which he made himself mas- 
ter of Mortara, and broke the enemy’s centre, 
turned the scale of victory. He not only 
drove the enemy from the town, but he cap- 
tured six pieces of cannon, a great quantity 
of ammunition and baggage, and made pris- 
oners sixty-six officers and two thousand men. 
In 1849 Colonel Benedek was raised to the 
rank of major general, and he joined the - 
army which was sent into Hungary. The 
brigade he commanded formed the advance- 
Komorn the palm of victory was justly due 
to Benedek. In that battle, which was — 
on the 11th of July, he had a horse killed u 
him. On the third of August be placed himself 
in presence of the enemy, and, at the head of 
the 12th Jager battalion, he crossed the Theiss 
ae 20 bri He drove the enemy from 
jj-Szegedem, and at the storming of a fort on 
the outside of the town he was struck by a re- 
bound ball. But his wound was not so severe 
as to prevent him from bearing a distinguished 
part in the battle of Szoreg on the 5th of Au- 
In that battle he was wounded in the foot 
y a grenade, and he was more. se- 
verely wounded whilst engaged at the head of 
his brigade in ~ | uP some batteries. He 
was now disabled, reluctantly compelled to 
abstain from taking part in the rest of the cam- 
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FIELD-MARSHAL VON BENEDEK, COMMANDER OF THE ARMY OF VENETIA. 


paign. The name of Benedek is found in con- 
nection with every brilliant engagement of the 
Austrian -army in Italy and Hungary; and, as 
commander of the advance-guard brigade, he 
had usually the most difficult and «esponsible 
share in every important battle. In (October, 
1852, General Benedek was raised to the rank of 
Lieutenant Field Marshal; and, on the retire- 
ment of Marshal Radetzky in 1857, he received 
the command of the 4th Army Corps in Lem- 
berg, and was appointed a Privy Councillor. 
Tn the recent Italian war Benedek commanded 
the Ist Army Corps. 


Good temper is the philosophy of the heart, 
a gem of the treasure within, whose rays are re- 
flected on all outward objects; a perpetual sun- 
shine, imparting warmth, light and life to all 
within the sphere of its influence. 


NEW UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 

It must be freely admitted that our Canadian 
neighbors have, since the early settlement of the 
country, honorably distingui themselves by 
their weal in the cause of education. Both the. 
upper and lower, western and eastern provinces 
have made such provision for the intellectual 
wants of the young as might put to shame the 
“old country ” and all its boasted civilization. 
Without entering at present upon the very inter- 
esting subject of education in Lower Canada, 
with its preponderance of a French and Roman 
Catholic population, to which we may return at 
a future time, we confine ourselves at present to 
the educational establishments of Upper Canada, 
and more particularly to the college of which we 
present an illustration. In 1798 a grant of more 
than half a million of acres of land was placed 
at the disposal of the local authorities of Upper 


or Western Canada, inhabited and colonized 
principally by English and Scotch settlers, 
with a y age my) of Irish, and very few 
French, for the maintenance of a university 
and other educational establishments. The 
position of the now flourishing city of Toron- 
to—which was formerly called York, and 
known as “dirty little York” before its In- 
dian and better name was adopted—has with- 
in the last twenty years given it advan " 
both mercantile and educational, by 
few cities on the North American continent. 
Very large amounts, both in money and lands, 
have been from time to time devoted by the 
legislature to the establishment of cot " 
grammar and common schools, and much of 
it hus been expended within the bounds of 
the city. The theological seminaries of many 
of the religious sects have likewise been at- 
tracted to it by its central situation and its 
advantages as metropolis. The most im- 
portant among them is undoubtedly the Uni- 
versity of Upper Canada, formerly known as 
King’s College and Toronto University. It- 
has gone through a strange and eventful his- 
tory, a full detail of which does not, however, 
lie within our present design. A brief state- 
ment may, nevertheless, be interesting. From 
1798 to 1826 little or nothing was done, but 
in the latter year 190,000 acres and upwards 
were disposed of by the general board of ed- 
ucation, for general pu The remain- 
der of the grant, amounting to 358,457 acres 
was regarded as constituting that portion of 
the royal gift intended for the support of a 
university. This endowment remained un- 
touched till the year 1827, when a royal char- 
ter was issued, vesting the management of the 
college in a council of nine members, com- 
of the chancellor and president and 
seven professors in arts and faculties, all of 
whom were to be members of the Established 
Church of England and Ireland, and to sub- 
scribe the Thirty-nine Articles. The bishop 
of the diocese was — visitor, and to 
have the power of disapproving by-laws 
by the council. The president was to 
a clergyman of the Church of England. 
Archdeacon (now bishop) Strachan was named 
as the first — he announcement of 
the grant of this charter excited much ill-feel- 
ing, on account of the power over the institu- 
tion which it gave to the Episcopal Church. 
It was loudly demanded by Pari nt and 
the people that the charter should be repealed, 
and the university established on a footing 
which should give equal privileges within its 
walls to all religious denominations. It was 
a matter of difficulty, however, to secure an 
amendment of the charter when those inter- 
ested in preserving it in its original form wero 
high in office in the colony. Even the expressed 
wishes of the imperial cabinet and the lieuten- 
ant governor were set at defiance, and a measure 
passed by the House of Assembly, by a vote of 
32 to 5, was rejected by the Legislative Council 
in which body the friends of the charter held 
sway. After naw | years of violent contest, a 
measure was by Parliament, and became 
law on the 4th of March, 1837, which abolished 
all the tests relating to the Charch of England, 
and provided that any professor or member of 
council might be admitted on declaring his be- 
lief in the Trinity. Dr. Strachan still retained 
the office of president. This charter, though an 
improvement on the former one, was not such as 
to secure for the institution the confidence of the 
public, and an agitation for further reform was 
— in with —— fortune, amid .he oscil- 
ions of party strife, until the passing of the 
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Baldwin Act of 1849. This act created no less 
than three distinct bodies to late the affairs 
of the university—the caput, which was for the 
interior government of the college; the senate, 
to appoint professors and pass statutes for the 
management; and the board of endow- 

ment, which had ch of*the lands belonging 
to the trust. The act likewise abolished all tests, 
altered the name of the institution from “ King’s 
College” to that of “Toronto University,” and 
gave to other coll the privilege of becoming 
affiliated to it, in the manner of the University of 
London. Another act was passed in 1853 which 
altered all these arrangements. The bill pro- 
vided that there should be no professorships in 
connection with Toronto University, but that its 
functions shall be limited to the examination of 
candidates from any learned institution, and the 
ting of de, in the several faculties of 

y oy and Medicine. It also provided that 
the then professors of Toronto University should 
be transferred to a new institution, to be called 
University College, excepting the professors of 
medicine, whom it dismi with a gratuity of 
a year’s salary. This college, which has been 
recently an. forms the subject of our 
illustration. The building stands in University 
Park, which comprises ut 168 acres. The 
avenue leading from Queen Street comprises 
about ten acres, and is five-eighths of a mile in 
length. The Yonge Street avenue is a quarter 
of a mile long, and contains about two acres. 
Both avenues are beautifully laid out and planted 
with trees. About two thirds of the whole park, 
of which the government has lately taken —~ 
sion with the view of erecting suitable Parlia- 


ment buildings and a Government House, were 
set apart for “the use and purposes of the Uni- 
versity,” in February, 1856. It comprises the 
portion west of Queen Street Avenue, about 104 
acres. His excellency, the governor general in 
council, by an order bearing date the 22d of 
February, 1857, authorized the senate of the 
university to erect suitable buildings, and to ex- 
nd on such buildings, out of the universi 
unds, a sum not to exceed £75,000. In addi- 
tion to this, the sum of £20,000 was granted for 
the purpose of a library and museum. With 
the view of carrying out these objects, the senate 
took immediate action, procured plans, and com- 
menced erecting the university building of which 
we publish an 
he chief facades of” the university building 
are those of the south and east, the former of 
great and massive elevation for distant effect 
from the lake and town, the latter of more brok- 
en and picturesque outline for combination with, 
the beautiful ravine lying between it and the main 
oy avenue, from which it is chiefly viewed. 
he general outlines of the buildings approach 
the form of a square, having an ietenel quad- 
rangle of about 200 feet square, the north side of 
which is left open to the park. The main front- 
age on the south is about 300 feet long, with a 
massive Norman tower in.its centre, 120 feet in 
length, and comprising two stories, that on the 
ground being devoted to lecture rooms, the upper 
ay ee the library and museum, two noble rooms, 
80 feet by 36 feet each, with public and collegiate 
reading-rooms attached. style adopted is 
Norman, with > to the 
symmetry more identical wi e Romanesque. 
The structure is massive, bold and simple, its 
effect being rather in magnitude than le 


EGLINTON SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT BATHURST. 

The accompanying engraving represents a 
novel kind of suspension bridge, the invention 
of Mr. G. Rankin, a well-known engineer of 
New South Wales, and we present it as afford- 
ing a valuable hint to some of our civil engi- 
neers. It seems that previous to the year 1852 
the wooden bridges throughout the colony, al- 
though erected at considerable ex » were 
rude in their construction an@ unski de- 
sign. In that year, however, Mr. Weaver, then 
colonial architect, introduced the principle of 
laminated arched brid with g= at success. 
The first construction of a bridge on this princi- 
ple was at Maitland, when the Victory Bri 
was erected, in the above year, across Wallis’s 
Creek, by Mr. Weaver. It is of a design well 
suited to that locality, where, on water-worn 
banks, the construction of a peer bridge 
of stone would have been a formidable under- 
taking. There are, however, very many impor- 
tant where the use of piers or piles cannot 
be made available, and one of these undoubted! 
is the point of the Macquarie River over whi 
Mr. Rankin has built the Eglinton Bridge. The 
Macquarie, like all other rivers which rise and 
flow through a mountainous and broken country, 
is subjected to frequent and heavy floods ; and 
as its tributaries, sweeping through the mountain 
valley, collect in their course, and wash down 
into the main stream, immense quantities of drift 
wood, composed of the branches and stems of 
those gigantic trees with which the igterior of 
the country is in many places clothed, these form, 
at length, a moving mass on the surface of the 
torrent safficiently powerful to carry before them 


every impediment. It was a close observation 
of these facts which led to the conviction in the 
mind of Mr. Rankin that any bridge construc- 
tion in such a situation, to be permanent, must 
depend for its supports solely on its abutments, 
as any obstruction to the free discharge ot the 
water, such as piers or piles placed in the chan- 
nel would offer, must inevitably lead to the de- 
struction of the entire structure. The width of 
the river at the spot where the bridge has been 
constructed is 120 feet; the same span is given 
to the bridge between its abutments. The bri 


consists of two trussed frames or girders, which, . 


resting on their abutments, and rising gradually 
thence to the centre of the span, support between 
them the cross sleepers on which roadway is 
is com of a of 
of convenient lengths (twen 
feet long by one foot square). The 
and “ buts” are firmly secured by wrought-iron 
straps and bolts, by which means a bailt-beam is 
formed with depth sufficient to resist the cross 
strain to which it is subjected. The lateral 
thrast which would be the resultant of any weight 
actin penetiney on the bridge, will be re- 
sis y the abutments. The abutments are 
formed of piles driven in a slanting direction 
into the sloping banks of the river in such a 
manner as to afford the requisite amount of late- 
ral resistance to the thrust which the inclined 
beams exert againt them. The platform on 
which the roadway is supported consists of three- 
inch planking, bolted to de cross-beams, covered 
with a layer of sand and coal-tar laid over hot. 
The whole is covered b broken stone, about six 
in is invention is simple in 
its design, is applicable to great spans where 
piers cannot be introduced. 
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THE LOWER CREATION. 

The lower we descend in the scale of sentient be- 
ings, the more is our curiosity stimulated and our 
wonder excited. In these ions of new in- 
stinct, the devising care and skill of the Creator 
seems to become more and more manifest. Take 
a single fact in to the common oyster, as 

by Mr. S. G. Goodrich, in the second vol- 
ume of his Illustrated Natural Hi : 

“Tt is a question which often arises, how the 
oysters, scallops, and other shell-fish which are 
fixed to rocks for life, obtain food? Jones, in 
his ‘ Structure of the Animal Kingdom,’ answers 
this question: ‘ Wonderful, indeed, is the elab- 
orate mechanism employed to effect the double 

urpose of removing the respired fluid, and feed- 
i the helpless inhabitants of these shells. 
Every filament of the gill-fringe, examined un- 
der a powerful microscope, is found to be covered 
with countless cilia in constant vibration, causing 
by their united efforts, powerful and rapid cur- 
rents, which, sweeping over the entire surface of 
the gills, hurry towards the mouth whatever ani- 
malcules or nutritious particles may be brought 
within the limits of their action, thus bring 
streams of nutritive atoms to the very aperture 
through which they are conveyed to the stomach ; 
the lips and labial fringes acting as sentinels to 
admit or refuse entrance, as the matter supplied 
may be of a wholesome or pernicious character. 
So energetic, indeed, is the ciliary movement 
over the entire extent of the gills, that if any 
ion of them be cut off with a pair of scissors, 

it immediately swims away, and continues to 
row itself ina given direction, as long as the 
cilia upon its surface continue their movements.’ 


ACQUARIE RIVER, BATHURST, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


What is there more curious, more wonderful 

is in the history of animated nature ? 
Dow? in the hidden depths of the sea, on every 
shore, in every clime, in to myriads of 
this, the most helpless of his creatures, God be- 
stows his care and works his miracles.” 


INCIDENTS OF THE INDIAN REBELLION, 

Some circumstances that came under my no- 
tice were very distressing. A man shot in the 
head, and who was bleeding Le from his 
wound, was tended by his li ter, appar- 
ently about twelve years old, who held up her 
as we passed. 
Nor was I the only one who to reassuré and 
comfort her. One of our servants, when he 
joined us later in the day, brought with him a 
Tittle boy, about seven years old, whom he found 
standing by his dead er, who had been shot, 
and had fallen from his horse. The dead man, 
the child and horse, were in a group, and our ser- 
vant charitably took the child,.and placing him 
before him on his own horse, brought him into 
camp. I too of a small white 
dog, which, together with a baby six or seven 
months old, was found lying on a bed, from 
, 1 suppose, by terror, 


was sitting u 

the of 
was also t on, iven to care of a 
woman in our camp, and the letle dog was ent 
of japore, was endeavoring to escape w 
ehild, but in the agony of fear she clasped it so 
closely to her side, that she had squeezed it to 
death, and was still flying with it hanging over 
her arm, dead and cold.—Mrs. b 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, 
Canine sagacity has been the theme of many 
an anecdote of the historian and the newspaper. 
As is the case with most of the large the 


Newfoundland permits the lesser to all 
kinds of liberties without showing least re- 
sentment, and if it is worried or 

some forward puppy, looks down calm con- 
tempt, and passes on its way. Sometimes the 
little conceited animal upon the digni- 


fied composure of the Newfoundland dog, and, 
in that case, is sure to receive some quaint pun- 
ishment for its insolence. The story of the big 
dog that dropped the little dog into the water, 
and then rescued it from drowning, is so well 
now of a dog, belonging to one of my friends, 
which a thnilar manne Bein: 
provoked beyond all endurance by the continu 
annoyance, it took the little tormentor in its 
mouth, swam well out to sea, dropped it in the 
water, and swam back again. Another of these 
animals, belonging to a workman, was attacked 
by a small and ng bull-dog, which 
sprang upon the unofiending canine giant, and 
r the manner of bull-dogs. “pinned” him 
by the nose, and there hung, in spite of all en- 
deavors to shake it off. owever, the big d 
happened to bea clever one, and, spying a pai 
ful of boiling tar, he bolted toward it and delib- 
erately lowered his foe into the hot and viscous 
material. The bull-dog had never calculated on 
such a reception, and made its escape as fast as 
it could run, bearing with him a scalding me- 
mento of the occasion.—Routledge’s Illustrated 


Natural History. 


AN 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 

The whole book of Job seems to have been 
chiefly written and placed in the inspired volume 
in order to show the value of natural history, 
and its power on the human heart. I cannot 
pass by it without pointing out the evidences of 


the beauty of the country that Job 

Observe, first, it was an arable —, “The 
oxen were plowing, and the asses ing beside 
them.” It was a pastoral country ; his substance 
besides camels and asses, was seven thousand 


sheep. It was a mountain country, fed by 
streams descending from them. ‘‘ My brethren 
have dealt deceitfully as a brook, and as the 


stream of brooks they pass away; which are 
brackish by reason of the ice, and wherein the 
snow is hid: What time they wax warm they 
vanish: when it is hot they are consumed out of 
their place. , “‘ Thou shalt bein league with 
the stones of the field.” It was a place visited, 
like the mountains of Switzerland, by convul- 
sions and falls of mountains. “Surely 
mountain falling cometh to. nought, and the 
rock is removed out of his place.” “‘ The 

wear away the stones; Thou washest away the 
things which grow out of the dust of the earth.” 
“He removeth the mountains and they know 
not; He overturneth them in his oe “ He 
putteth forth His hand upon the > He over- 
turneth mountains by the roots; He cutteth out 
rivers among the ” have not time to go 
further into this; but you see Job’s country was 
fall of brooks and rivers, rushing among 
the , and all other sweet and noble elements 
of landscape. The magnificent allusions to 
throughout the book are there- 
fore to touc 


the heart to the end of 
time.—John Ruskin. 
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A NEW ENTERPRISE! 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 


This is the title of a new and brilliant family 
paper which will be issued by the subscriber on 
the first day of January next. It is intended, as 
its name indicates, for the Home Circie, and 
its individuality will consist ii its forming just 
such a journal as any father, brother, or friend 
would introduce to the fireside. It will be . 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the 
mammoth size, will afford a vast amount of en- 
tertaining reading. No continued stories will be 
introduced, nor advertisements admitted ; so that 
the object of the greatest variety and complete- 
nese will be attained. It will be printed in that 
convenient and favorite shape, the Fot1o Form, 
presenting in each number thirty-two large 
columns of original and really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING, 


This new journal wili be full to the brim each 
week of finely written stories, sketches, adven- 
tures, biographies of eminent men and of fa- 
mous women, prose and poetic gems, all that is 
worthy of note in the foreign and domestic news, 
gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most cap- 
tivating weekly melange. The plan of its issue, 
which has been long perfecting, will render it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, cast and west. It will 
be entirely neutral in politics, and all sectional 
and sectarian matters, preferring to make itself a 
Wetcome Guest to each and all, rather than to 
indulge in jarring discussions. No vulgar word 
or line will ever sully its fair pages, which will 
address themselves to the best taste and eppre- 
ciation of every one. In all respects it will be 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plans, in- 
tended to introduce to the public a corps of NEW 
AND BRILLIANT WRITERS ; and it will follow the 
lead of no other journal that is published. It 
will present chaste and elegant heading, and be 
printed upon heavy, fine white paper, on a rich, 
clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 


Che Welcome Guest, 


a charming visitor for any family in the land. 
In the editorial conduct of the paper, a corps of 
lady contributors has been organized, as well as 
several sterling writers of the other sex; and it 
is promised that no weekly journal in the world 
shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the univer- 
sal interest of each successive issue. 

Owning one of the oldest and largest newspa- 
per establishments in the United States, the sub- 
scriber possesses unlimited facilities which ensure 
the completeness and excellence of this new 
weekly journal. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss E. D., Portland, Me.—We are not au fait in those 
matters, but a lady friend tells us that the bride wore 
white velvet and diamonds. 

“ PorTLaANDER.”—The last performances of the Great 
Eastern were satisfactory, according to the published 
accounts. It is hard to get at the truth where so heavy 
8 capital is at stake. 

M. M., Woodstock, Vt.—We advise you to wait before 
laying out the plan of your European tour. “Things 
is working ” on the other side of the Atlantic, but a 
short time will show where, if at all, there will be war. 

Querist.—For Louis Napoleon’s future policy we must 
refer you to himself. In other words, no one but him- 
self knows what his purposes are. He is the most 
reticent of public men, and loves to take the world by 
surprise. Hence the uneasy feeling among European 


rulers. 

Emma F., New Bedford.—It is rumored that Rosa Bon- 
heur intends visiting this country—but we doubt if 
the little lady leaves Paris on so long a journey. If 
she comes over she will certainly visit the western 


rairies. 

RD, Fayetteville, N. C.—Have we seen John G. Saxe? 
My dear fellow, he is a frequent and honored visitor in 
our sanctum. He has a frank Saxon (no pun intended) 
countenance, stands six feet some inches in his shoes, 
and is such a man as Christopher North would have 
delighted to look upon. “‘A man of thews and sin- 
ews ’—and every inch a true, frank-hearted gentleman. 

G. L.—If you are willing to spend the amount you men- 
tion for a present, just send an order to Ticknor & 
Fields for their faultless edition of the Waverley Novels. 

Puito.—Edwin Booth is the best Hamlet we eversaw. Is 
that explicit? 

Miss G. B., Melrose, Mass.—If you are timid, get a pair 
of the double-runner skates; if courageous, try a pair 
of Dutch rockers. 

* Two-Forrr.”’—As in reply to your last. we must refer 
you to the “ Spirit of the Times,” N. Y. 

A. A., Charleston, 8. C.—We can get the portrait copied 
in oil for $150. Will you have it done? 

Serceant 8.—The troop of horse you refer to is uni- 
formed like the Court Gardes. 

Amateur.—It is intimated that the French dramatic 
company will visit Boston in the course of the season. 

Taespis.—Sylvain was the name of the dancer who ac- 
companied Fanny Elisler. 

M. D.—We don't know the whereabouts of Tedesco, the 
prima donna. 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 

We question whether the death of any man of 
letters ever produced such universal and un- 
equivocal tokens of sorrow as that of Washing- 
ton Irving; for few men of letters attained so 
wide-spread a living fame, few men of letters 
ever had such a hold of the affections of their 
contemporaries. In him genius of a very high 
order was linked with unsullied purity of char- 
acter, with an almost feminine delicacy and re- 
finement of sentiment, and with a cosmopolitan 
spirit that acknowledged all men as brethren. 
He looked ever on the sunny side of nature and 
humanity ; he sympathized only with true great- 
ness and true goodness; and every page of his 
writings reflects the brightness of a genial and 
happy spirit. It was given to him to retain his 
faculties to the extremity of a long life, and 
though his career was not exempt from some vi- 
cissitudes, still a large portion of life, and espe- 
cially its close, were in poetical consonance with 
his tastes and wishes. It was his high province 
and glory to manifest to the world the capability 
of the American mind for the culture of elegant 
literature, to be the pioneer of that long and glo- 
rious procession of gifted writers whose merits 
Europe, slow to perceive, has finally fullyrecog- 
nized and welcomed to the brotherhood of Art. 
Irving was certainly one of the first Americans 
who made literature a profession. Though a 
long resident abroad, he never forgot his fealty 
to his native land; and though, like Goldsmith, 
he adorned every subject he touched upon, he 
was never so felicitous, never so charming, as 
when his pen revelled in descriptions of the love- 
ly and glorious scenery of “ his own, his native 
land,” or illustrated its manners and its heroism. 
His pictures of the early Dutch settlers of New 
York are the raciest of his humorous sketches ; 
his word-paintings of the shores of the Hudson, 
where he passed so many happy years, the most 
felicitous of his descriptions ; and finally his life 
of Washington, the crowning achievement of his 
literary career, his most brilliant example of 
historical and biographical delineation. Com- 
mencing to write in 1802, he laid aside the pen 
forever only a few weeks since; and during this 
long period he never wrote a line which his dear- 
est surviving friend would wish to blot out. 
Courted by the great, a welcome guest in the 
most brilliant literary coteries of the century, the 
representative of his country at European courts, 
his demeanor was ever that of the modest, un- 
assuming gentleman. His writings reflect his 
true character—retiring, generous, sympathetic. 
On his brother man he looked with a kindly, 


charitable regard ; on the face of nature, with the 
eye of the artist and the poet. His descriptive 
essays are prose poems, exquisitely melodious, 
exquisitely pure. More perfect English than his 
was never written. His style will ever remain a 
model to all those who would master the music 
of the Saxon tongue. 

And he is n® more. There is a shadow on 
Sunnyside, a darkness in the river that glides 
past its pleasant walks and groves. Those who 
knew him not, save as a favorite author, feel as 
if they had lost a near and dear friend ; what 
must be the sorrow of those who were his daily 
companions, who shared his home and his heart ¢ 
Yet he died in the fallness of years ; he suffered 
from the pangs of no lingering disease; the 
dearest, kindest relatives were near him at the 
last, and a fame as pure and bright as ever 
crowned the efforts of man, poured its full rays 
upon his closing life. The tears that are shed 
for such a departure are not all of bitterness. 

ANOTHER ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

It is now confidently expected that a new Are- 
tic expedition will sail from the United States, 
under the command of Dr. I. I. Hayes, the sur- 
geon of the Kane expedition, early next spring. 
Our personal acquaintance with Doctor Hayes 
gives us great confidence in any undertaking that 
he may engage in. He has been frequently be- 
fore the public in our principal cities to present, 
in lectures, the cogent reasons which exist in fa- 
vor of another expedition up Kennedy Channel. 
Such is kis confidence in the correctness of the 
views entertained by Dr. Kane respecting dis- 
coveries about the North Pole, that he proposes 
to undertake, in his own person, the verification, 
which nothing but a series of extraordinary ac- 
cidents that could not have been foreseen, pre- 
vented his commander from completing. All of 
the leading scientific societies of the United 
States have already appointed committees to co- 
operate with Dr. H. in an enterprise so full of 
promise in many scientific relations. It is un- 
derstood that the necessary funds will be raised 
by private subscription, through the instrumen- 
tality of the scientific societies having the mat- 
ter in charge. The amount required, as an- 
nounced by Dr. Hayes in a recent lecture, is 
$30,000, towards which several gentlemen inter- 
ested in the promotion of science have liberally 
contributed. 

The new expedition will be purely an Amer- 
ican enterprise, and with the advantage of the 
recorded experience of all the former explora- 
tions in the Arctic region, besides his own exten- 
sive knowledge, gained by personal observations 
there, we shall expect great success for the enter- 
prise, and a vast accession to scientific knowl- 
edge. With the co-operation, already secured, 
of a large number of the most eminent scientific 
men of the United States, we cannot doubt that 
the day is near when it will be possible to en- 
grave upon the monument of the lamented Kane 
the last fact needed to complete the proof of his 
theory of the Circumpolar Basin and its outlets. 


VICTORIES ON PAPER. 

Napoleon I. used to plan out a victorious cam- 
paign on paper, at Paris, and then, like Mr. 
Squecers’s pupil, “go and do it.” The Spanish 
journals are inspired by his example, and one of 
them thus plans the conquest of Morocco. The 
following table indicates in a few words the op- 
erations which the Spanish army ought to effect 
on the coast of Africa, and their approximate 
duration: Conveyance of the expedition to 
Ceuta, and landing and organization of the col- 
umns, 6 days; march from Ceuta to Tangier by 
the Kassar, 2; attack on Tangier by sea and 
land, capture of the place and stay in it, leaving 
troops behind on departure, 2; march from 
Tangiers to Larache, by the Madrones and Ar- 
cilla, 8 ; attack of Larache by sea and land, tak- 
ing of the place, and stay there, 3; march from 
Larache to Mehedia by Marmora, 3 ; attack of 
Mehedia by sea and land, taking of the place, 
and stay there, 6; march from Mehedia to Ra- 
bat, 1; attack of Rabat by sea and land, capture 
of the place and stay there, 5; march from Ra- 
bat to Mequinez, 3; attack and capture of Me- 
quinez, 3; march from Mequinez to Fez, 2; at- 
ttack of Fez, capture of the place and conclusion 
of a treaty of peace between the two countries, 
8; return to Rabat, the point of definite occupa- 
tion, 6. Each of the above places should have 
a contribution levied on it according to its 
wealth, and which may be regulated as follows : 
Tangiers, 10,000,000 francs ; Larache, 2,000,000 
francs; Mehedia, 2,000,000 francs; Rabat, 


2,000,000 francs ; Mequinez, 4,000,000 francs ; 
Fez, 40,000,000 francs ; being in all 60,000,000 
francs. When the Spanish army shall have pro- 
ceeded along the coast, and penetrated to Fez, 
the Holy City of the empire, Spain would have 
nothing to gain by a prolonged occupation ; but 
it would be an immense advantage for her to oc- 
cupy Rabat definitively and in a strong manner, 
by converting it into a free port, like Gibraltar. 
All the caravans which do not pass by Tangiers, 
Fez and Morocco, come to Rabat with the pro- 
ductions of Africa, where they exchange them 
for merchandise of different kinds. Rabat would, 
moreover, be an excellent military position to 
serve for the starting point for an expedition 
against Fez or Morocco, if such an operation 
should become necessary to secure the execution 
of the treaty. An annual tribute of ten millions 
might readily be exacted by Spain from the Em- 
peror of Morocco. In the event of the expedi- 
tion not taking place, in consequence of the em- 
peror promising a complete satisfaction, the 
court of Madrid ought nevertheless to exact, as 
one of the conditions of acceptance of that rep- 
aration, the exchange of Rabat for Melilla, for 
the reason above-mentioned. 
IMMENSE LENDING LIBRARY. 

Mr. Mudie, of London, is the proprietor of the 
largest circulating library extant owned by one 
person. Since January, 1858, more than 200,000 
volumes have been added to his collection. The 
list of these works indicates to some extent the 
relative circulation of different classes of liter- 
ature in England. The books are thus classed : 
History and Biography, 50,472 volumes ; Travel 
and Adventure, 25,552; Fiction, 87,780; Mis- 
cellaneous, including Works of Science and Re- 
ligion, and the principal Reviews, 46,250 ; total, 
216,054. The present rate of increase of Mr. 
Mudie’s library exceeds 120,000 volumes per an- 
num, consisting chiefly of works of permanent 
interest and value. 


Sevr-Decaritation.—A fellow in Philadel- 
phia, acting under the influence of rum and jeal- 
ousy, attempted to cut off his own head with a 
cleaver, « few nights since. He laid his head on 
a chopping block and struck himself several 
blows on the neck, but the awkward manner in 
which the cleaver was held rendered the blows 
comparatively harmless. Of course he was out 
of his head. 


» 


Enovisu Savines Banxs.—Sir Thomas Bar- 
ing would not permit his name to be used as an 
officer of a savings bank in England till he was 
satisfied that such a system of accounts had been 
adopted by the institution as would render em- 
bezzlement impossible. This system has been 
partially abandoned, as involving an unnecessary 
amount of labor. 


Varuas_e Girt.—The Vermont College at 
Burlington has been presented with a superb 
copy, in 20 volumes, royal 8vo., of the great il- 
lustrated edition of Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom— 
the notes and illustrations being made by a corps 
of his most eminent pupils and successors in 
France. 


> 


Passports ror Prussia.—The State Depart- 
ment gives notice that the only passports that 
will admit American travellers into Prussia, are 
those issued by the general government at 
Washington. Such is the decision of the Prus- 
sian authorities. 


Enormous Bass.—A black bass, weighing 
360 pounds, was recently caught near San Fran- 
cisco, and next to the arrival of Gen. Scott, cre- © 
ated as intense an excitement as has been expe- 
rienced in that city for some time. 


ConFIDENCE RESTORED.—Confidence in wife- 
hunting Cubans is restored. Senor Oviedo is 
assured, by competent authority, to be worth 
four million dollars. 

ParLosorHicaL.—The editor of the Portland 
Transcript believes that place will always be 
the great eastern city, whether the big ship comes 
or not. 


Waste or Warer.—The New York Water 
Commissioners complain of a daily waste of 
thirteen million gallons of Croton in that city. 


Tae Price or Brrps’ Nests.—China edible 
birds’ nests in the crude state sell in Paris for 
$70 per cwt. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE PALACE OF COMPIEGNE. 

The French court are having a gay time at 
Compiegne. An unlimited credit was granted 
for their reception by the municipality of that 
place, and what with triumphal arches, patriotic 
inscriptions, and grand illaminations, the inhab- 
itants of the little town of Compiegne had grea: 
scope for showing their loyalty. Among the 
guests for the first week at this fine imperial resi- 
dence, were Lord and Lady Cowley. The pal- 
ace has undergone such entire reparations as to 
make it assume a degree of magnificence it never 
had before ; among the rooms distinguished for 
the beauty and taste of its management is the 
Salle des Gardes. This spacious and richly dec 
orated apartment has been embellished with ten 
superb panoplies of chased steel, inlaid with gold 
and silver. They represent the armor worn by 
the knights of the middle ages in France, Spain, 
England, Germany, etc., also two suits of Orien- 
tal armor. The whole of these pieces are 
grouped with much taste; the arms, defensive 
and offensive, which were then used radiating 
from each armor. In addition to the always 
great attraction of a sejour at Compiegne, the in- 
vited guests have the benefit, this year, of the 
magnificent English gardens laid out in the for- 
est of Pierrefonds. Our readers will remember 
that Cardinal Richelieu, to cripple the power of 
the mighty lords of Pierrefonds, caused the solid 
massive stone walls that surround the castle to 
be split down to the earth. These walls, by or- 
der of the emperor, have been rebuilt ; and such 
has been the care bestowed upon the work that 
it is impossible to know the new from the ancient 
stone. A corrosive substance which has been 
applied gives to the new portion the time-worn, 
mouldering appearance of the old wall. 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 

The following is the inscription on the stone 
which has been erected to the memory of Sir 
John Franklin and his comrades, on the spot 
where they passed their first winter in the Arctic 
regions :—‘‘ To the memory of Franklin, Cro- 
zier, Fitzjames, and all their gallant, brother offi- 
cers and faithful companions who have suffered 
and perished in the cause of science and the ser- 
‘vice of their country. This tablet is erected near 
the spot where they passed their first Arctic win- 
ter, and whence they issued forth to conquer 
difficulties or to die. It commemorates the grief 
of their admiring countrymen and friends, and 
the anguish, subdued by faith, of her who has 
lost in the heroic leader of the expedition, the 
most devoted and affectionate of husbands. 
‘ And so He bringeth them unto the haven where 
they would be.’ 1855.—This stone has been en- 
trusted to be affixed in its place by the officers 
and crew of the American expedition, com- 
manded by Lieutenant H. J. Hartstein, in search 
of Dr. Kane and his companions.” 


Bequest.—Nicholas Low, a 
wealthy resident of New York, died possessed of 
about $700,000, the greater portion of which he 
bequeathed to Henrietta L., wife of Charles 
King, President of Columbia College. The 
property comprises several blocks of houses in 
Bleecker Street, near Broadway. Mrs. King is 
to enjoy a life interest in the estate, and it is then 
to be divided among her children. 


A practicaL Joxe.—Some wag put flour in 
the flute belonging to a member of the Albany 
theatre, the other night. The result was, when 
he played it, the innocent fiddler on his right 
suddenly changed his complexion. 


PiayroL.—The district attorney of Balti- 
more, alluding to the violence practised by the 
rowdies at the late election in that city, termed 
it the “ playful pranks of freemen.” 


Mr. anp Mrs. Norton.—A reconciliation is 
said to have taken place between the Hon. Mr. 
and Mrs. Norton, over the death-bed of their 
son, recently deceased at Paris. 

Mr. Bierstapt.—This distinguished land- 
scape-painter is about to establish himself in New 
York, which has become the headquarters of 
American artists. 


Pavut Axers.—This distinguished artist, an 
honor to his native State, Maine, has returneg to 
Rome. 


Arrocious.— When the Muses stand side by 
side, they may be said to form a “long nine.” 


LAFAYETTE AND THE SOLDIER. 

In the war of the Revolution, when General 
Lafayette commanded in the American army, & 
part of the troops were encamped at a certain 
place near the water's edge. One calm sum- 
mer’s evening, a soldier, who was a fifer in one 
of the companies, went into the water for the 
purpose of bathing. Being an excellent swim- 
mer, as well as fifer, he took his fife with him to 
the water, and engaged in fifing and swimming 
at the same time. The music reached the ears 
of Lafayette. Early next morning he sent an 
officer in pursuit of the man who had thus diso- 
beyed the order of the camp. ‘The soldier was a 
native of Connecticut, and a man of truth. 
When arrested by the officer, and on the way to 
the general’s tent, he thought within himself that 
perhaps he might escape a severe punishment by 
denying the deed. Ona few moments’ reilec- 
tion, however, he said to himself, “ I have al- 
ways spoken the truth—I cannot tell a liv.” 
With this principle in his mind, he came into 
the presence of the general, who asked him if he 
was the individual who played upon the water 
the evening previous, to which he replied, “I 
am.” 

“And do you know,” continued Lafayette, 
“of any others in the army who can play this 
same tune ?” 

“ Two or three, I do,” said the soldier. 

“To-morrow evening, then, (naming the 
hour), I wish you to repair to my tent with 
them.” 

They came at the appointed hour. The gen- 
eral then informed them that the tune he had 
heard the evening before, affected him very much 
—that on a former occasion it had been played 
at the funeral of a dear friend of his, who died 
in his native country. Since then, until now, he 
had never met with the individual who could 
play it. ‘For the purpose of indulging in the 
melancholy pleasure of hearing it once more, I 
have,” said he, “ sent for you.” 

The general, after being agreeably entertained 
with the conversation and music of his guests, 
dismissed them with his thanks and some guineas 
from his purse, as an expression of his satisfac- 
tion at their performance. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
NEW VOLUME—NEW STORY. 

On the first of January, The Flag of our Union 
will enter upon its fifteenth volume. We have 
completed arrangements whereby the paper will 
be greatly improved, and shall appear in an en- 
tirely new and beautiful dress from top to toe, a 
new head, and upon fine white paper. The Flag 
was the pioneer of the papers of its class in this 
country, and it has ever labored to merit the 
large and still growing popularity it enjoys. We 
are constantly adding to our list of contributors, 
and do not hesitate to declare that no miscella- 
neous journal published, has a larger or more 
popular list of writers engaged upon its columns. 
We shall commence the new year with a bril- 
liant original novelette, from the experienced and 
favorite pen of Francis A. Durivacg, Esq, 
entitled 


THE POLICE SPY: 


— oR, — 


The Secret Crimes of Paris, 


illustrated in Champney’s best style. We are 
resolved that the next volume, with the advan- 
tage of the past fourteen years’ experience, shall 
be the best that has ever issued from our 
establishment. 


Upon examining the edge of the sharpest razor 
or lancet with a solar microscope, it will appear 
as broad as the back of a knife—rough, uneven, 
and full of notches and furrows. — Exchange 


per. 

Wouldn’t some men’s consciences present a 
queer aspect, if it were possible to view them 
through the same magnifying power? 


“Tue Deata Toucs.”—This is the title of 
a most vivid and intensely interesting novelette 
now publishing in The Flag of our Union. For 
sale at all of the periodical depots at four cenis 
per copy. 


Morron Cuors.—It is computed that about 
25,000 sheep, or about a million pounds of mut- 
ton, are eaten weekly in the city of New York. 


S.e1cHi1ne.—There has been good sleighing 
in the northern part of New York State for 
many weeks past. Our turn now. 


_of Chiriqui is about “ played out.’ 


“Tur Wetcome Guest.” —After rour- 
TEEN years’ experience in newspaper pub- 
lishing, we are resolved to make this new 
journal, which will be issued en the first 
of January, the most valuable, attractive, 
and elegant weekly literary paper yet 
brought before the eye of the public! 
Now is the time to subseribe—$2 a year. 


GHapsive Gatherings. 


German is taught in the Cincinnati public 
schools, and the St. Louis pa are discussing 
the adoption of the practice there. 

The Spanish mackerel, a “ game fish” of the 
southern waters, has appeared in the Hudson 
River, and furnished sport for fly-fishermen. 

The board of education of the city of New 
York demands $1,130,000 for the expenses of 
schools in the city for the coming year. 

There is a bell in the French cathedral, in 
Montreal, Canada, which weighs 29,000 pounds, 
and which requires sixteen men to ring it. 

Brancis Patten, of West Stafford, Ct., killed 
a fox with a stone, at a distance of nine rods, 
“ashe ran.” The stone struck him in the neck, 

The sweeping of the streets of Paris, France, 
costs a million and a half of francs yearly, and 
is effected by 2500 scavengers of either sex. 

Among the three thousand inebriates who 
have applied for admission into the New York 
Asylum, there are no less than thirty clergymen 
who partake too largely of the spirit. 

The corn crop of the present year, in the Unit- 
ed States, will, it is estimated, exceed nine hun- 
dred millions of bushels, worth, at forty cents 
per bushel, the snug sum of three hundred and 
sixty millions of dollars. 


The city of Brooklyn proposes to lay out a 
chain of five magnificent parks, connected by a 
broad macadamized avenue, forming, when com- 

leted, a drive of twelve miles, which will chal- 
enge the world for its equal in magnificence. 


Florida and Louisiana are less elevated above 
the level of the sea than any States of the Union. 
A large portion of Louisiana is less than one 
hundred feet above tide-water, and the t 
elevation of any portion is five hundred feet. 

The Rochester Union offers a premium of fifty 
dollars for a earrier’s New Year’s Address for 
1860. The address must contain about two hun- 
dred and seventy lines, and should be in the pub- 
lisher’s hands by the 15th of December. 

The excitement in regard to the golden images 

The images 
have been growing scarcer and scarcer, until the 
discovery of one is considered as great a wonder 
as was the first brought to light. 

At the coronation of Richard the First, in the 

ear 1189, six earls and barons carried a chess- 
board with the royal insignia, to represent the 
court of exchequer, or eschiquier, instituted at 
London, by William the Conqueror, in 1079. 

Several attempts have lately been made by out- 
side parties to gain an entrance into the jail at 
Norwich, Conn., for the purpose, it is supposed, 
of releasing three pickpockets ; but the er 

ve not 


have been so closely watched, that they 
succeeded. 

Twenty-five tons of silver ore from the Wa- 
shoe Val ey mines, Utah, was late received at 
San Francisco, to be crushed prior to amalgama- 
tion. It is said to be gray in color, containing 
sulphurets of silver, and to be worth three thou- 
sand dollars a ton. 

The Chicago police wy we succeeded in ar- 
resting three men, named Timothy L. Bigelow, 
Chester = Clark and James — who were 
extensively engaged in manufacturin us 
money, silver coin, at Cordova, frock fat 
and county, Ill. A complete set of tools used in 
the business was also seized. 


Countless myriads of locusts visited the neigh- 
borhood of roy + in August last. Where 
they settled upon the ground the masses were 
over three feet in thickness, and their weight broke 
down every treeand shrub. Every green thing, 
with the exception of vegetables, was destroyed. 


A discovery of great importance has just been 
made by the State geologist of Texas. It is no 
less than the discovery of vast bodies of iron ore, 
as well as tertiary coal or lignite, beds of lime- 
stone, pipe-clay, fire rock and hydraulic lime- 
stone, in the region of country immediately south 
of Harrison connty. 

The Ames Shovel Works at North Easton, 
have made for the year past 225 dozen shovels 
& day, and this scarcely fills their orders. 

metimes, indeed, they have been six thousand 
dozen behind their orders. The company has 
put up seven double houses this season for their 
workmen. 

The First Unitarian society and the Free Will 
Baptist society of Manchester, N. H., have swap- 

churches, the first named paying $3500 “to 

t.” The Unitarians needed a larger church, 
which they obtained by the exchange, and the 
Baptist society was in debt, and are thus enabled 
to partially liquidate their obligations. 

A great gold excitement is raging in Ottawa 
county, Ohio, caused, it is said, by the discovery 
in that vicinity of a vein of gold-bearing quartz. 
The land is reported to be very rich—gold being 
obtained in shape and size like common snow 
flakes, and in large quantities. We wouldn’t ad- 
vise many miners to emigrate to these “ diggins” 
just yet, as the news lacks confirmation. 


Sands of Gov. 


.++. The world is created anew for us every 
morning.— Bovee. 

.--. Montaigne listens to all the philosophess, 
and thinks only according to himself. — De 
Boufflers. 


.... Happiness must arise from our own tem- 
per and actions, and not immediately from any 
external conditions.— Grove. 


.... Whatever is inconsistent with natural 
reason can never be imposed as an article of 
faith.— Bentley. 

.... Next to God, we are indebted to women, 
first for life itself, and then for making it worth 
having.— Bovee. 

.++. What good would centuries do the man 
who only knows how to waste his time ?—De 

ers. 


... The golden age never leaves the world ; 
it exists still, and shall exist, till love, health, 
poey, are no niore—but only for the young.— 

wer. 


.... The most beautiful rose is not without 
thorns; the most amiable woman is not without 
caprices, but these are voluntary thorns, and not 
the less piquante—De Boufflers. 


..+. To love the home of our childhood and 
our native land, is but to love our former selves, 
since it is here that our his’ lies, and whatever 
we have wrought of good or ill.— Haven. 

-++. Dignity of position adds to dignity of 
character, pretty much as it does to dignity of 
carriage. Give us a proud —" and we are 
compelled to act up to it.—Bovee. 

.+.. There cannot live a more unhappy crea- 
ture than an ill-natured old man, who is neither 
capable of receiving pleasures, nor sensible of do- 
ing them to others.—Sir W. Temple. 


.++. There is such a thing as doing right for 
its own sake, irrespective of good to ourselves. 
Every man is conscious of such a distinction, 
and of its force as a motive of conduct.—Haven. 


-... There are some to whose eyes external 
nature, which is but the garment of the Creator, 
by the very grace and amplitude of its foldings, 
seems to conceal the face of Divinity — Boyes. 

.... Society is even more essential to our in- 
tellect than to our humanity. Our affections do 
not rust so quickly as our minds. It is easier to 

ways ple to be beguiled into ulness 
and W. G. Simms. 

-+.. The repose of the ions must not im- 
ply their stagnation. Tap ane rouse them- 
selves at last and go forth, though it be only to 
bear a burden and be bafiled by defeat. Success- 
ful or baffled, their duty is in the struggle. The 
struggle itself is the life.— W. G. Simms. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


Deer meat is said to be selling cheap in the 
market. 

Why is a stingy man like a bird’s foot? Be- 
cause he has no soul. 

When is a landlord an insect-tamer? When 
he has ten-ants at will. 

There’s no rose without a thorn. Yes there 
is: there’s the prim rose. 

The man that struck Billy Patterson has gone 
to California—so the papers say. 

Why is a cheese like a jail? Because we are 
glad to find it uninhabited. 

A paragraph commences thus: “ Women in 
arms!” ell, where should they be ? 

Why is a chicken om like a gunsmith’s shop ? 
Because it contains fowl in-pieces. 

Why is a man without legs like an even bar- 
gain? Because there is nothing to boot. 

Why are fashionables like pounds, ounces and 
drachms? Because they go to make up the ton. 

“ Well, sir, do you entertain oy eee 
“No, sir, but your proposition entertained 
me exceedingly.” 

“ Paddy, how do you like the Americans ?” 
“Faith, 1 like them so well, that I’ve a mind to 
become a native.” 

A lady who had a favorite fawn that suddenly 
died, wrote some lines on its death, which she 
added, “ To a deer friend.” 

Such is the richness of the soil in California, 
that steel pens, if put in the ground over night, 
are found to be gold ones in the morning. 

A chap reading in a paper that Mexican /jiles 
had been received in this city, went into a hard- 
ware store and asked to look at some of them. 

A reverend gourmand in England thinks that 
large green grasshoppers are an excellent dish. 
They are no doubt excellent—/or greens. 

“ Who is that with Miss Flint?” said a wag to 
his companion, as they walked along the pave- 
ment. “ O, that is a spark which she has struck.”’ 

A person who was in delicate health being 
asked by a friend “if he would venture on an 
orange,” replied, “No, I thank you—Z should 
roll off.” 

Most of the vessels sail for California on Sun- 
day. Is it because “the better day the better 
ym ? or are bumbailiffs powerless on that 

jay? 

An Irishman came into possession of five 
sovereigns, and not wishing to spend them, went 
to a pawnbroker’s and pawned them for ten 
shillings. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WAIT. 


Storms are above thee, 0, heart of doubt! 
Heaven looks cold, and the earth looks drear ; 
_ But sometime, out of the parted cloud, 
Light may fall, and the way be clear. 


But if not here, thou heart of doubt, 
Just across, where the angels be, 
Quiet isles, and stormless seas, 
And the lights of home, are awaiting thee. 


Then wait, O wait, thou heart of doubt, 
With a loving faith that knows not fear; 

For sometime, out of the parted cloud, 
Light will fall, and the way be clear.—E. R. P. 


THE YANKEE PRIVATEER. 
A NAUTICAL SKETCH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

THeEre never was a class of people who could 
“do up” privateering in a manner so agreeable 
to all parties, and at the same time so profitable 
to themselves, as the Yankees. During our last 
war with England, there were many “‘ down-east”” 
captains who did up a bit of this work in a sly 
way, without ever claiming the honor of having 
mounted a swivel, or even letting people know 
that they did anything out of the regular trade 
in shingles and potatoes. That beautiful river, 
upon whose richly diversified banks I first drew 
the breath of life—the noble Kennebec—gave 
the first watery embrace to many a craft that 
proved anything but welcome visitors to the va- 
rious cruisers about our Coast, and as a general 
thing, these down-easters were pretty successful. 

One bright morning in June, a good-sized 
brig made her appearance out from the mouth of 
the Kennebec, and stood off to the southward 
and eastward under easy sail, with the “ stars and 
stripes” merrily playing in the breeze at her 

. There were twenty-three men on her 
deck ; but had you asked the captain why he 
took so many hands, he would have told you, as 
he told the folks at Bath, that most of them were 
passengers, going to Boston. 

Captain Newcomb was a rare specimen of 
Yankee genius. He stood about five feet seven 
in his stockings, stoutly built, and well put to- 
gether, with a round, provoking-looking counte- 
nance, set off by a pair of gray, twinkling eyes, 
and surmounted by a liberal crop of sandy hair. 
His mate, and indeed the whole crew, passengers 
and all, would pass for thorough-bred down-east- 
ers. The brig enjoyed a purely native name 
—the Satry Ann. 

“Now, my boys,” shouted the captain, as he 
lowered his long glass with which he had been 
sweeping the blue expanse of water, “ we're clear 
of all eyes but our own; let’s put on the old 
Sally Ann’s cruising tors, and I'll be darned if 
we don’t cut up a caper with some of them Brit- 
ish cruisers that’ll make “em thiak they’d better 
be to hum.” 

“ Capt'n,” said the mate, advancing towards 
his superior, “ are you sure the schooner’ll be out 
to-morrow morning 

“ Yes, she’ll be after us by daylight, and we 
must be ready for her. Get up your burtons and 
falls, clear away the chocks around the main- 
mast; come, be lively, boys.” 

In obe*ience to the captain’s orders, two 
planks were ta..en up just forward of the main- 
mast, and a} eavy burton fall was secured to it 
by a stout strap, and then rigged to the foremast. 
The main-shrouds and back-stays were eased up, 
and in a short time the mainmast was stepped 
forward some six feet, the heel of the mast was 
firmly secured, and the shrouds and stays again 
set up, with the eyes of the rigging also hooked 
further forward. A heavy pair of sheers were 
then rigged up abeft, and a mizzen-mast was soon 
stepped and rigged ; and by daylight the next 
morning the Sally Ann was transformed into a 
handsome barque, with a surface of canvass 


that might have sufficed for a vessel one-third 


Shortly after the deck was cleared up, a small 
schooner hove in sight ; and in the course of two 
hours she was alongside. She had seven men 
on board, and brought out five guns—four eigh- 
teen-pound carronades, and one long forty-two, 
together with en abundauce of ammunition. 
These articles were hoisted on board the barque, 
and taking four of the schooner’s men, that ves- 
sel wus allowed to put back, while the Sally Ann 
spread her canvass, and took her course for the 
eastward, with a fair breeze. 

For fifteen days the barque held on her course 


without speaking a sail. Several were seen, but 
they did not appear to be worth noticing, and all 
hands were getting to be rather uneasy at the pro- 
longed monotony. At length, early on the morn- 
ing of the sixteenth day, the man at the mast- 
head sang out a soul-cheering “ Sail ho!” 

“ Where away ?” shouted Captain Newcomb, 
who had just come on deck, at the same time 
opening his glass. 

** About two points on the weather-bow.” 

“Can you make her out ?” 

“She appears to be a heavy ship, sir.” 

“That's one of ’em, bet,” exclaimed the 
captain, as a radiant expression of hope lit up 
his feature. ‘“ Here, Mr. Slocum,” continued 
he, addressing the mate, “take your glass and 
go up into the maintop and watch that fellow.” 

The Sally Ann was now heading southeast, 
close-hauled upon the larboard tack, with a good 
+ stiff breeze, and all sail set. 

‘* Mast-head, there,” shouted the captain, after 
having taken several turns across the deck, “ can 
you make out how she’s standing *” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” she’s a large ship, standjng 
to the north’ard, close-hauled on the starboard 
tack.” 

“ Whew! but she’s got a little the start of us, 
hasn’t she? We ought to have seen her two 
hours ago. Never mind, we'll stand on a spell 
longer, and then I reckon we'll give ‘em a race.” 

In half an hour the ship was made out to be a 
heavily-loaded Indiaman, and of course return- 
ing trom the East Indies. She had ran up the 
British flag at her peak, and the barque had 
shown her stars and stripes. 

“Ready about,” shouted Captain Newcomb, 
as the flag of our Union unfolded itself at the 
Sally Ann’s peak; and in a few moments she 
was braced up on the other tack, making a 
course a little to the leeward of the ship, and 
about ten miles astern of her. The barque was 
by far the fastest sailer, for she had been built 
purposely for it, and the prospect was, that in 
a few hours the two vessels would scrape an 
acquaintance. 

During the next three hours much excitement 
prevailed on board both vessels. The English- 
man evidently “smelt the rat,” for his Yankee 
neighbor was @ suspicious-looking fellow, to say 
the least, and the case was not at all enhanced 
by the sudden tack and extra spread of canvass 
that marked Brother Jonathan’s course of pro- 
cedure. To tell the truth, the East Indiamen of 
that day had a peculiar dread of starred and 
striped bunting under any circumstances, but 
more especially when it graced the peak of a 
non issioned cruiser. From a man-of-war 
they expected some chance for an international 
adjustment, but at the hands of a Yankee priva- 
teer it was sure to be a general delivery of all 
valuables, without the slightest possible chance 
for an equivalent. At the end of two hours the 
Sally Ann had gained nearly five miles on the 
merchantman, and fired a gun. The ship’s crew 
were now positive of the character of their pursuer, 
and in a few moments after the Yankee fired his 
gun, they fell off several points and hoisted their 
studding-sails. Nothing could have suited Cap- 
tain Newcomb better than this movement of the 
Englishman. 

“ Now, my boys,” shouted the Yankee captain, 
while he fairly danced with delight, “we've got 
the weather-gage of ‘em, and if we don’t make 
‘em shell out some of their valuables before 
night, then my name aint Newcomb—that’s all. 
Keep her away a couple of points; that’s it— 
steady—so. Maintop, there!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Clear away your starboard studding-sails. 
Foretop, there—starboard studding-sails. Be 
lively, boys, and you shall all have a finger in 
the Indiaman’s pie.” 

In a few minutes the Sally Ann’s studding- 
sails were set, and a crest of white foam rolled 
off from her bows and swept away to the lee- 
ward like a snowy mountain. In half an hour 
longer the Englishman had crossed the barque’s 
course, and the latter vessel had every advantage. 
The ship had mistaken her pursuer’s sailing 
qualities, for with a free wind that vessel had 
gained faster than when both were close-hauled. 
The Yankee was now near enough to make out 
her neighbor’s exact state. She was a ship of 
about twelve hundred tons, heavily loaded, 
mounting ten guns, five on each side, and carry- 
ing a fall complement of men. 

“T’m afraid we shall find an ugly customer 
there,” remarked the mate, pointing to the fall 
deck of the Indiaman. 


“Why, Mr. Slocum, you are not afraid of that 


feller, are you?” remarked Captain Newcomb, 
as he ran his eye along the immense proportions 
of “Old Kennebec,” as the long forty-two pound 
gun was familiarly termed. “Let’s give her a 
salute, and see if we can’t heave her to.” 

One of the carronades was fired, but the ship 
took no notice of the summons, further than to 
run up & main staysail. 

“So you don’t mind our invitation, eh ?”’ solil- 
oquized the captain. “Then give ’em Old 
Kennebec,” he shouted ; and in a few moments 
the long forty-two was brought to bear on the 
ship, and the match applied. The Sally Ann 
trembled from truck to kelson as the heavy gun 
bounded from the shock; and as the smoke 
cleared up, the Indiaman’s weather fore-shrouds 
were seen dangling in the breeze. 

“ Jehosaphat! look at that !’”’ shouted Captain 
Newcomb, as he performed a perfect double- 
shuffle. ‘Guess two or three more doses like 
that’ll give ’em enough of Old Kennebec. Load 
her up again.” 

Again the long gun was loaded, and again 
fired. This time the shot took effect in the hall, 
and the splinters flew about the Englishmen’s 
ears in a manner anything but agreeable. The 
ship’s guns were of no use whatever, as they 
would not send a shot half way to the enemy, 
and the only consolation that presented itselt was 
to be battered to pieces by the Yankee’s forty- 
two pounder, or, on the other hand, they must 
haul down their flag and heave to. A few more 
murderous shots from the Sally Ann decided 
them upon the latter course, and in a few mo- 
ments her courses were hauled up and the main 
topsail laid aback. In fifteen minutes the Yan- 
kee was within hailing distance under the ship’s 
stern, and Captain Newcomb ordered the Eng- 
lishman to seud a boat alongside. The appear- 
ance of a stout Yankee holding a lighted match 
near the breach of that terrible gun, soon de- 
cided the matter, and the ship’s stern boat was 
lowered from the davits and manned, and put off 
for the barque. As the boat came alongside, an 
officer stepped on board, and looked about the 
deck for some one to receive him. 

“ Ah, how d’ye do ?” said Captain Newcomb, 
stepping to the gangway and politely bowing to 
the English officer. 

“ About as well as circumstances will permit,” 
answered the official visitor, looking rather an- 
grily.at his rough-looking interlocutor. 

“Wal, I guess that’s about the way we all 
feel. But are you the cap’a of that ship?” 

“No, sir; I’m the first lieutenant.” 

“ Dew tell us what you’ve got aboard ?” 

“In the first place, allow me to inquire by 
what authority you thus stop us upon the high 
seas 

“See there,” replied the Yankee captain, 
pointing to Old Kennebec, at the same time lay- 
ing his fore finger in a very meaning manner 
upon his nose. 

“I understand you, sir, you are a privateer.” 

“ Wall, I reckon you're about right. So I 
guess we shall have to trouble you for some of 
your valuables.” 

“Then you must come and take them.” 

“O, don’t trouble yourself about that. We’ll 
take all we want.” ° 

“You may not find it so easy to get on board 
as you imagine, my dear sir; and rest assured 
that yonder ship will give your folks a warm 
welcome.” 

“Yes, I see you’ve got plenty of men, but 
look here, Mister Lieutenant, you haint got ono 
of them ;” and again the captain pointed signifi- 
cantly at Old Kennebec. 

A slight twinge of the lieutenant’s muscles 
was observable, as his eyes followed the direction 
of the captain’s finger, and he evidently felt very 
uneasy in his present situation. Our Yankee 
skipper enjoyed his perplexity, and added : 

“Now you can go right aboard your own craft 
and tell the cap’n that we'll send along directly 
for such little notions as we stand in need of. 


Perhaps you've got some nice silks, and some 
shawls, and some other staff that you wouldn’t 
mind parting with for the sake of a free pass to 
England. Now mind, old feller, this ere gun’s 
got a dose aboard that would send you all to 
kingdom come in ten minutes; and if you set 
out to play us foul, look out.” 

The Indiaman’s officer took this hint very 
gratefully, and remarked, as he was about step- 
ping over the side, “I will report to my com- 
mander the result of my visit, and you will take 
such a courses you think proper; but if you 
take my advice, you will haul off and go about 
some othet business.” 


“Look here—hold on a minute,” exclaimed 
Captain Newcomb. “I see you haint hauled 
down your flag yet; now I'll give you just five 
minutes after your boat gets alongside your ship, 
to make up your mind what todo. If you con- 
clude to let us send our boats along after a few 
notions, and let us take ’em quietly, then haul 
down your flag. Now mind—if that bunting 
aint down out of that in just that time, I’ll open 
our long-tom on your old shell. So tell your 
captain.” 

In three minutes after the Indiaman’s boat re- 
turned, an old quarter-master was seen casting 
off the signal halyards, and in a moment more 
the ship’s peak was bare—the proud ensign lay 
upon the deck. The crew of the Yankee priva- 
teer gave a loud cheer as they cleared away the 
long-boat and hooked on their burtons; and 
with right good will they hoisted the heavy boat 
from her chocks and launched her overboard. A 
dozen men jumped into her, and with Mr. Slo- 
cum at the helm, they started off for the ship. 
Many hard looks were cast at our down-east ad- 
venturers as they made their appearance over 
the gangway of the ship, and many a handspike 
and monkey-tail was clutched instinctively in the 
hands of the exasperated Englishmen ; bat they 
dared not strike a blow—the black muzzle of Old 
Kennebec looked straight at them, and they had 
no desire to call forth his disapprobation. Mr. 
Slocum found a rich store in the hold of the 
ship, and the Yankee’s long-boat was soon laden 
to the water’s edge with a portion of her cargo. 
This was taken to the barque, and the boat re- 
turned for another load. The long-boat was 
nearly full a second time, when a hurried excla- 
mation from the officer of the deck arrested the 
attention of Mr. Slocum, who was down in the 
hold breaking out a fine lot of assorted silks. 
No sooner had he caught the sound of the offi- 
cer’s voice, and stopped from his labor, than he 
was still more startled by the orders that immedi- 
ately followed. 

“Hands by the weather main-braces—man the 
lee-braces! let go—haul in your lee-braces ! 
Quick, men. Let ber fall off a point, quarter- 
master. That’s it—steady—so !” 


The heavy ship gave a plunge forward, as her 
main-yards came to the wind, and in a moment 
she was ploughing through the water, with her 
flag run up to the peak union down. Mr. Slocum 
sprang upon the deck, followed by his men, and 
in a moment he comprehended the whole matter. 
Right ahead, about ten miles distant, there 
loomed up the heavy spars of a British sloop.of- 
war. The Indiaman having been between the 
barque and the new sail, prevented Captain New- 
comb from observing it, and he was not aware 
of the approach of the man-of-war until several 
minutes after the prize had got under headway. 

“The deuce!” ejaculated the Yankee captain, 
as he saw the ship’s main-yards go round; “I 
wonder what’s in the wind now. Jehosaphat! 
there goes her flag, union down. Somebody’s 
coming. Maintop, there.” 

“ Hallo !” 

“Go aloft, and see if there’s anything ahead 
of that ship.” 

In a few moments a man sang out from the 
topgallant yard, “‘ There’s a British man-of-war, 
sir.” 

Flow does she bear?” 

“She’s right ahead of the merchantman, 
standing this way.” 

“ Can you make her out ?” 

She’s a sloop-of-war, sir.’ 

“Man the lee main-braces—let go the 
weather-braces —round with the main-yard!” 
shouted Captain Newcom), as he sprang down 
trom the horse-block and seized a lighted match. 


“ Let her come up a point,” continued he, as he 
ran along the sight of Old Kennebec. ‘“ That’s 
it—steady—-so !” 

In a moment after the Sally Ann came up to 
the wind the long gun bore directly upon the 
ship’s mizzentop, and the match was applied. In 


the meantime the state of affairs on board the In- 
diaman was peculiar. ‘There were thirteen of the 
Yankee’s crew on her deck, who stood in a knot 
in the lee gangway, without knowing which way 
to turn or what course to pursue. The crew of 
the ship was composed of fifty able-bodied men, 
and against such odds of course Mr. Slocum 
did not for a moment think of attempting any re- 
sistance. The English captain felt pretty secure, 
for less than half an hour’s sailing would bring 
him under the guns of the man-of-war. His 
pleasant reverie was at this moment somewhat 
disturbed by a crash directly over his head, ac- 
companied by the heavy report of the long gun, 
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and the fragments of the mizzentop were scat- 
tered about the deck, while the mizzen topmast 
came thundering down — the cabin sky- 
lights. The ship immediately fell off several 
Ee and there was not much prospect of 

inging her up again. In another moment a 
chain-shot came whizzing over the Englishman’s 
head, and the weather main-backstays and 
shrouds were carried away just below the top. 

“Stand by the fore and main to ant bal- 
liards !” shouted the English captain, while his 
face was blanched with terror. “ Let go—hands 
by the topsail one quick, men! Let 
go the topsail halliards—let go the sheets—clew 
up! Man the jib and flying jib downhauls—let 
go the halliards—haul with a will! Lead out 
the fore and main clew-garnets and buntlines— 
clear away the tacks and sheets—up with the 
courses! Clear away the main-staysail—man 
the halliards—up she goes! Send up a hawser 
from the hold. Maintop, there—send down a 
hauling-line—bend that line to the hawser, and 
stand by to secure it to the lanyards of the weath- 
er main rigging.” 

It took less time for the captain to give these 
hurried commands than we have been in writing 
them, and the crew worked smartly. In a few 
minutes the ship was laying to under her fore and 
main staysails and spanker, while a pair of 
shrouds were rigged and set up, and the wreck 
of the mizzen topmast cleared away. 

“ Now, cap’n, if yeou’ve no objections, I guess 
we'll go aboard that ere craft,” remurked Mr. 
Slocum, pointing to the Sally Ann. 

“ Go, and be hanged !” was the friendly reply. 


“* Wal, then, we’ll bid you good by, and if you 
ever come to Bosting, jest give us a call. ive 
our love to that friend of yourn coming, and tell 
on we'd have stopped, only jest we were in a 

urry. 

Something that sounded very much like an 
oath broke Gom the lips of the excited officer, as 
the Yankee mate made a polite bow and passed 
over the gangway. 

By the time the long-boat was cleared of her 
load and hoisted on rd the Sally Ann, the 
man-of-war had come within a mile and a half of 
the scene. She was a twenty-four-gun-ship, but 
Captain Newcomb had no fear of her, for he was 
confident that he could outsail her, and he felt 
sure that she carried nothing heavier than medi- 
um twenty-four pounders. And in both these 
calculations he was right. The sloop-of-war was 
coming down with the wind on her quarter, head- 
ing about S. by E., the Indiaman lay right in her 
course, heading to the northward, while the Sally 
Ann was just getting under headway, after hav- 
ing stowed away her boat, to the northward and 
westward. She kept on this course till she 

1 d the di tled ship, and then hauling 
upon the wind, she stood on for a few minutes 
and hove to. 

The captain of the Indiaman looked with won- 
der upon this manwauvre of the Yankee, and was 
utterly at a loss to comprehend the meaning of 
it. He did not have to wait long, however, for 
at that moment a light wreath of smoke curled 
up from the breech of the Yankee’s long gun. A 
heavy report followed, and the quarter hammock- 

ttings and boom of the sloop-of-war 
were splintered up in great style. Another and 
another shot followed, and the sloop’s cabin was 
opened on both sides, and the binnacle carried 
away. The man-of war was getting a little too 


near for Captain Newcomb’s , and put- 
ting up his helm and squaring away, he gave 
the Englishman a parting shot, which carried 
away the slings of the main yard; and as that 

vy spar came thundering down upon the 
heads of the man-ot-war’s men, the ly Ana 
set her studding sails below and aloft, and left 
the new comer to condole with the wounded 
Indiaman. 

Much search was made by English cruisers 
after a certain bargue that laid somewhere along 
the coasts of Maine, but they never caught a 

limpse of her in port. They frequently saw 

aptain Newcomb’s brig laying in shore, but not 
thinking her worth the trouble of*chasing, they 
passed on in their fruitless search after the Yan- 
KEE PRIVATEER. 


VIEW IN BOSTON HARBOR. 

The accompanying sketch was drawn for us by 
an artist perfectly familiar with our marine and 
coast scenery. The principal object in the fore- 
ground is Point Alderton, a high bluff or point 
of land, situated at the outer part of Boston har- 
bor, about nine miles from the city. The light- 
house seen in our picture is the Boston outer 
light, and between it and Point Alderton is the 
entrance to the harbor. The land to the left 
slopes till it forms Nantasket Beach. The high 
cliff behind the lighthouse is part of the Greas 
Brewster. Point Alderton is a high cliff, nearly 
perpendicular, the summit of which affords pas- 
turage for sheep and cows. 

The other entrance to the harbor, at Point 
Shirley, is four miles from the scene of our 


carefully, sleeps soundly and is happy. There 
is many a young man who begins ite cheerful 
and happy, but who increases regularly in riches 
and in size, in the comforts of home and the lux- 
uries and refinements of an advancing position, 
and yet, as he does this, will confess that he is 
not so happy now, rolling in wealth, as he was 


twenty years ago, when worth nothing but a 
clear , & brisk pair of hands, and the convic- 


tion that the world was before him. 

As to the prospect even of becoming wealthy, 
the poor man at starting is, on the whole, we be- 
lieve, better off than the young man who receives 
an inheritance to begin with. Facts show this. 
True, money grows and paves the way — - 

et 


success. “ The gift of the wise man ma 
room for him.” But the ways of getting rid of 
money also grow, and much faster in évery 


young man who has more money in his purse 
than he knows what to do with. We have known 
young men not spending more than two hundred 
dollars a year, yet moving always in the best so- 
ciety; and we have known young men to get 
through nearer twenty thousand, without being 
really respectable or half so happy. Habits of 
frugality, forethought and patient calculation as 
to where the means were to come from for any- 
thing wanted, are the foundations of 
enduring wealth. Without these, no matter how 
rich a man might be to-day, either he or his chil- 
dren will get through it all in a very short time. 
So far from a capital to begin with being neces- 
sary to operate upon, the want of capital often 
teaches the poor man superior financial wisdom 
and economy. 


VIEW IN BOSTON HARBOR. 


sketch. The harbor is sheltered from the ocean 
by the peninsula, of which Point Alderton and 
Point Shirley are the extremities, and by numer- 
ous islands, between which are three entrances. 
The main passage, which is about three miles 
southeast of the Charlestown Navy Yard, and 

uite narrow, lies between Castle and Governor’s 

slands, and is defended by Fort Independence 
and Fort Warren. A pas north of Govern- 
or’s Island is also ree. by Fort Warren. 
The new fortress on George’s Island is designed 
to protect the entrance to the outward and lower 
harbor. The entire surface within Point Shirley 
is estimated at seventy-five square miles, and 
about half of this affords good anchorage-ground 
for vessels of the largest class. The harbor is 
easy of access, and is very rarely obstructed by 
ice. The whole is thickly studded with islands, 
of old finely wooded, but now a tree is an excep- 
tion to the uniform smoothness of their surface. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF POVERTY. 


Of course by this we do not mean that penury 
and absolute want are beneficial, but that to be 
so far relatively poor as to feel that one’s circum- 
stances do not come up to one’s wants and ex- 
pectations and desires, while it has its obvious 
disadvantages, is highly useful and advantageous 
to most men in geveral respects. As to happi- 
ness, for instance. Take two young men of 
equal health and education, one notoriously rich 
and the other not worth a cent, and the r 
man will, in more than half the number of in- 
stances, be the most cheerful and PY | 


the two. He will have fewer ind ees 

excesses to react upon his system, fewer sources 
of anxiety and dread, fewer unemployed hours 
to let the mind turn in broodingly upon itself. 
Hie is compelled to be at work regalarly, lives 


As to fame, few rich men, at the beginning of 
life, ever win it in any pursuit that requires tober 
or peril. It is the children tugging at the law- 
yer’s gown that makes him an eloquent pleader 
at the bar. In fact, strong necessities and press- 
ing wants do more to elicit genius and develop 
atness than can well be described. A man 
rolling in wealth and luxury has too many en- 
ticements to ease to climb the rugged path of 
lofty achievement. As to care, there is no com- 
parison. The poor man has er lose, 
while the rich live in tual dread. The abun- 
dance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep. 
They are not sure that their friends are true and 
disinterested. It has often been said that / song 
ity makes friends and adversity tries them. 
he real fact is exactly the other way. It is ad- 
versity that makes real friends and prosperity that 
tries them. 

And now, as to the next generation. Are the 
children of wealthy or of poor parents (those pa- 
rents being of equal intelligence and character) 
most likely to prosper ? The strongest, healthiest, 
finest men grow up from boys who have to do all 
they can fora living. Itis possible, no doubt, 
tor the children of the wealthy to be thus brought 
up. Yet not one in a bundredis: most of them 
are pampered and puny, without the same bodily 
vigor, and, therefore without the same mental 
strength and fortitude which those of a more har- 
dy training exhibit. The habit of self reliance 
is the foundation of all independence of charac- 
ter, und this is closely connected with every 
virtaé. Yet none are so self-reliant as the poor. 

So:far, then, the chief advantage of wealth is 
the nieans it affords of superior mental cultiva- 
tion, @ ior books and of learning of 
all kinds. This is the chief advantage of it. 


Where wealth is only regarded as cupitul, the — 


principal of which is only to make the possessor 
more wise und powerful for good—there it is a 
blessing, and one of the greatest of blessings. 
But directly any man feels wealthy—that is, that 
he has more money than he knows how and 
needs to use, as capital for higher good and more 
extended usefulness—then his money becomes 
an injury to him, and net a blessing. Many, 
with a little assistance, surmount the evils of 
poverty in obtaining an education and everything 
el w that of too much wealth In one State 
at least, a university education is without charge. 
_- work their way through, and those who 
do, almost always make the best scholars. In- 
deed, some of those now among the highest lit- © 
erary men in tke land, have worked their way 
through college from the carpenter’s bench, or by 
personal labors. Facts like these should remove 
the discontent of those whose lives are spent in 
visions of what they would accomplish had the 
only the pecuniary advantages of others pats: | 
them.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


AN ENGLISH EATING HOUSE. 

An amusing correspondent in the Knicker- 
bocker for October, gives the following exposi- 
tion of the miseries of an English Eating House 
in the eyes of a French government : 

I was faithful to my engagement with my 
French baron, to meet him at his lodgings at 
twelve; and we passed the dejeune, which was 
badly served by a cross-grained and ill-looking 
maid, in abusivg English coffee, English ome- 
lettes, English books—in a word, everything 
English. 


The truth is, that the entertainment of ordi- 
nary boarding-houses and eating-houses, which 
first offer themselves in London to strangers 
wishing to practise the inexpensive virtues, is 
mean in comparison with the French. Mutton 
and beef are excellent, but the sore evil is the 
want of variety in the preparation, and neatness 
in the service. If condemned to eat alone, which 
is one of the traveller’s miseries, in a French 
cafe, you have a lively, well-furnished room, and 
the spectacle of an animated company about 
you. A London eating-house is darkened and 
deformed by stalls, and you are set in your niche, 
and the curtain is drawn, and you wait there un- 
seen, until agrave personage, in sables, and hav- 
ing the air of an undertaker, brings you your 
mutton chops. 

“ Mary, I entreat you,” said the haron—*“ you 
are a pretty girl—bear this steak, with my com- 
pliments, to the cook, and bid bim submit it once 
more-to the process of roasting.” 

“ Why, we don’t never roast it no more, sir; 
the juices—” 

“* Mary, we had a cook once in France, who, 
for having served a di+h underdone, ran himself 
through the body. His name was Vatel ; he w 
unwilling to outlive the disgrace. Do have his 
picture hung up in your kitchen, and never mind 
the juices.” 

ere Mary took the dish with much surliness, 
muttering something about “ done,” in a growl- 
ing undertone 

“ Well dressed !—done! You have nothing 
done or well dressed upon your island. The 
pork squeals when you put your fork into it, and 
the mutton cries ‘bah /’ ”” 

This last monosyllable, pronounced in its na- 
tive Scotch accent, sent Mary into the kitchen to 
return no more. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWLNG-ROOM 


COMPANION. 


Poet's Corner. 


CHIRIQUI. 


BY A. C. HILLS. 


In the lands of burning torrid day, 
"Neath the hot and fiery sun, 

There are graves of men who passed away 
In the battle lost or won. 


And together lie the young and old; 
And they say with each was laid, 

In his silent home, a prize of gold 
That but waits the laborer’s spade. 


Many there the graves on hill and plain ; 
Bat there will be many more, 

And the scythe of Death shall cut again 
On that burning, torrid shore. 


Many are the young and brave that burn 
For the search of glittering dross ; 

But how few are they who will return ; 
Iiow many will bemoan a loss! 


Ay, the earth shall ope her breast again, 
Een beside those graves of old, 

To cover the forms of eager men 
Who shall die in search of gold! 


LIFE OUT OF DEATH. 


Silent as snow from bis airy chamber, 
Down on the earth drops the withered leaf, 
Silently back on the heart of the dreamer, 
Noticed of none, falls the secret gricf. 


Yet ye deceive us, beautiful prophets ; 
For. like one side of an ocean shell 

Cast by the tide on a dripping saud-beach, 
Only a half of the truth ye tell. 


Much of decadence and death ye sing pe 
Rightly ye tell us earth's hopes areVain ; 
But of the life out of death no whisper, 
Saying: * We die, but we live again.” 
Mas. ALEXANDER. 


MEMORY. 


So have I seen the cloud-rack, fast and free, 

Come thronging onward from the distant sea, 
Along the hill-tops, till the rising sheen 

Of morn had spread their parted woof between, 
And laughed away the masses dark and dull, 

Into a radiance gied and beautiful — 

E'en so the glorious past came floating by, 

O'er the dark chambers of his memory.—Sa#anrrie. 


NATURE. 


The volume of the world 
Is legible alone to those who use 
The interlioear version of the light, 
Which is th spirit’s, and given within ourselves. 
Baier. 


Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— Opening our favorite “Old Farmer's Almanac,” we 
perceive recorded against the present decade the follow- 
ing oracular sentences: “‘ Grows much colder. Wind 
and rain or snow.” A very safe prediction, Mr. Al 
maker! 'n other words, we have fairly entered on the 
winter season. Yet it need not be the “ winter of our 
discontent.” We should rather welcome the “ grim- 
visaged ” visitor, for there is health in his icy breath and 
pleasure in the gifts he brings. Above all things do we 
love what the country-folk call a ‘‘ good old-fashioned 
New England snow-storm.” We like to see that gray 
leaden sky deepening at the fall of day in the breath\ess, 
expectant hush of nature, with the fine flakes falling, 
almost imperceptibly at first, and so gradually thickening 
that a sort of white mist shuts in the hills and wood- 
lands, and we go to bed with the certainty of finding a 
foot of snow upon the level at the white dawning of an- 
other day. Itis in the highest degree exhilarating to 
plunge through the drifts to the station, between the 
white walls and the loaded trees with a vista of fairy 
land opening before us. And then the run to Boston by 
rail with the snow-plough throwing the white foam on 
either side as the prow of a brave ship buffets and flings 
off the yesty wares. If this does not givea rush to the 
blood, we know not what will, and so we are deeply be- 
holden to jolly rollicking old Hyems......Ball Hughes, 
we are told, is bard at work in his studio modelling. No 
sculptor of the present day has finer capabilities. A 
statue of a Magdalen has been mentioned to us as pos- 
sessing rare originality and beauty......Among the pic- 
tures at Williams & Everett's, we noticed recently a fine 
marine sketch, from the pencil of Charles T. Dix, son of 
General John A. Dix of New York. Though evidently 
dashed off in a hurry, it is masterly...... We can scarce- 
ly take up a paper without reading some painful illustra- 
tion of the ravages of intemperance. A young and 
beautiful girl, daughter of a wealthy merchant in Albany, 
has become strongly and strangely addicted to drink, and 
one day recently was found pearly dead drunk in the 
street. She was richly dressed, and a party of rude boys 
were piling dry leaves upon ber.- Her parents are obliged 
to maintain a continual watch upon her, but she occa- 
sionally evades the surveillance, and is sure to get intox- 
icated if she can obtain the liquor. ..... There is said to 
exist a confederation of outlaws, whose headquarters are 
in New York, who came originally from Poland and Ger- 
many, and extend their travels to all portions of the 
United States. By daytime they operate as shoplifters 
and pickpockets, and by night as burglars Their booty 
is distributed, at convenience, among pawnbrokers, junk 
dealers, and brokers, who are of the same affiliations, and 
are in the practice of acting as receivers. ..... The New 
Hempshire Gazette has entered upon its one hundred and 
fourth year. ..... A Milan letter in the Nord, says: The 
famous Iron Crown is lost to Lombardy, Austria having 
made it a question of diguity. We regret that the Con- 


ference yielded on this point, not so much from the mo- 
tives of municipal unanimity associated with this exter- 
nal symbol of the vast grand of Lombardy as far as 
the political significance of the refusal on the part of 
Austria. Can it be that Austria, not considering the 
sovereignty of Lombardy as transferred to Victor Em- 
manuel II., retains its insigoia, and means thereby to 
signify that the King de jure is still the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and that the temporary occupation of Piedmont 
does not prejudice his claims to an eventual re-occupa- 
tion? There is no other reason to justify Austria in her 
retention of the crown.”......The Chicago Democrat 
gives a list of the lucky ones who drew prizes at a prize 
concert, and naively adds, that “ some fifteen hundred 
others drew long breaths.’’......In July, 1822, a plan 
for an independent paper was proposed to John 
Quincy Adams by some members of Congress, and the 
necessity of such a paper was urged upon him with great 
earnestness. He replied: ‘An independent pap 

is very necessary to make truth known to the people; 
but an editor really independent must have a heart of 
oak, nerves of iron, and a soul of adamant to carry it 
through. His first attempt will bring a hornet’s nest 
about his head; and, if they do not sting him to death 
or to blindness, he will have to pursue his march with 
them continually swarming over him, and be beset on all 
sides with obloquy and slander.”......Copiapo, in Chili, 
must be a delightful retreat. It experienced one hun- 
dred and sixteen shocks of earthquake in twenty-four 
hours during the late convulsion. .....Under the title of 
the “Schiller F > en has been 
established by the authors, publishers, and professors of 
Germany, for the purpose of relieving literary men, or 
their widows and orphans in distress. The association is 
to carry on its operations for the first five years at Wei- 
mar, and afterwards for periods of five years each, at 
Dresden, Berlin, Stuttgart, Manich, and Frankfort.....A 
young map, clerk in New York, was fined $20 for kissing 
a married woman named Maria Bolman against her will 
and in the absence of her husband......A New York 
letter affirms that Strakegch, of the opera, is determined 
to bring out his step-daughter, Adelina Patti, before the 
season is over. She is now a plump and rosy girl of 
eighteen, and, it is thought, will at once gain the rare 
reputation of being beautiful. Uutil a few years back 
Adelina has been an “infant phenomenon.”..,,..For 
kicking a foot-ball in one of the streets of Salem, a man 
has recently been fined $1 and costs; and another has 
been fined $5 and costs for smoking a cigar......At the 
Princess's Theatre, in Lortion, the vaudeville known as 
“La Chatte Metamorphosee” has been placed on the 
stage under the title of “‘ Puss: or, Metempsychosis.”’ 
A studious young man, full of the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, readily submits to the deception 
contrived by his friends, that a favorite cat is trans- 
formed into a very beautiful young woman, his cousin 
Adelaide, with whom, accordingly, be falls in love, 
though jonally disgusted by her feline habits, which 
she yet retains in her regenerated state, notwithstanding 
her willingness to reform. Miss Louise Keely has to 
support this strange role, and it is said realizes it to per- 
fection. White satin and fur give her yet the semblance 
of the animal which, further improved by gesture and 
appropriate situations, leads to odd combinations of the 
feline and human that were very amusing. Miss Keeley 
has won by the performance much credit asan ingenious 
artist. The role of the heroine was » as they 
say, in Paris, years ago, by the celebrated Jenny Vert- 
pre......The first volume of a new edition of the works 
of Leibnitz, dedicated to the King of Hanover, has ap- 
peared at Paris. The edition contains many hitherto 
unpublished writings of the celebrated philosopher. 
They were discovered in the State archives of Hano- 
ver......Frank Butler, a clerk in St. Louis, lost his life 
on Sunday while bunting in Illinois. Le stepped into a 
kind of “ air hole,’”’ barely frozen over, and immediately 
sank. The water was only about five feet deep, but the 
mud at the bottom was at least ten feet deep. He was 
covered—between water and mud—almost to his neck, 
and all his attempts to extricate himself seemed to fix 
him more firmly in. his dreadful position...... George 
Gilmer Poindexter, editor of a Nashville paper, who was 
killed recently in a street rencontre with another editor 
of that city, graduated at Bowdoin College in 1850. He 
was about 30 years of age...... Genera] Scott, in his one 
day’s stop at San Francisco, on the route to San Juan 
Island, was fairly beset for autographs and locks of his 
hair. He hadapplications enough to keep himself and 
seeretary busy for a week; and one of the papers says 
that if bis power, like Samson's, lay in those gray locks 
of his, we should despair of a settlement of the San Juan 
difficulty, for there is no telling how many Delilahs would 
be after him with their shears...... Solon Newton of 
Greenfield, has caught a white woodcock, and Charles 
Wells of Sherburne a white red squirrel. ..... A gay win- 
ter, the gayest of the gay ever enjoyed here, says the 
Washington States, is expected to commence with the 
approaching session. Most of the members of both 
branches will bring their families with them. The hotels 
and boarding houses have fortunately extended their 
accommodations so as to probably enable them to meet 
such requisitions as may be made by transient sojourn- 
GER, wondd During the visit of Mr. Ward, the American 
minister, to Pekin, China, he was honored with a sump- 
tuous dinner. Though only the three Chinese com- 
missioners and Mr. Ward, bis secretary, and two inter- 
preters were present and sat down to it, the supply was 
enough for at least a hundred, and the expense was esti- 
mated at $150”. It consisted of various dishes—birds’ 
nests, sharks’ fins, heifers’ teats, watermelon seeds, etc , 
amounting to no Jess than thirty tly, 
while workmen were making an tion in the inte- 
rior of the Duke of Clarence tavern, Clarence road, Clap 
ton, a large statue of Neptune, about seven feet in height, 
and executed in Portland stone, was discovered. The 
triumphant attitude which it represents is peculiarly 
bold and striking. We assume it, says the London 
Times, to have been executed by some early Italian 
artist to adorn the grounds of a priory that once occu- 
pied the spot where it was found...... Lord Derby has 
taken occasion, in a public spoech, to deny the charges 
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of cruelty towards some of his Irish tenants, which have 
been made against him. Instead of turning hundreds 
out of their homes because they would not inform against 
& murderer, he only warned eight or ten persons, who, as 
he supposed. might bring the criminal forward, that he 
should discharge them. The general testimony is that 
he isa kind and indulgent landlord......A correspon- 
dent of the Episcopal Recorder argues that Berlin is the 
quietest and best place in Germany for theological stu- 
dents. He says: “‘The American element among the 
students is large and growing. Last year there were 
forty Americans attending the lect ..0...A Darra- 
tive was recently published of a young man supposing 
himself to be the son of one Joseph Todd, who claimed 
to have been stolen from the neighborhood of Cleveland, 
Ohio, by the Indians, when a child. The Brayton fam- 
ily, of Wyandot county, Ohio, have hunted up the 
young man, and discovered that he is a member of their 
family, who was stolen by the Indians many years 
since..,...A New York Sunday paper talks about some 
forthcoming “ Lilliputian nuptials,” and thus unfolds 
itself: ‘‘ General Thomas Thumb, who, although barely 
knee-high to a grasshopper, made a very tall fortune for 
P. T. Barnum anda snug one fer himself, is about to 
unite himself in the bands of holy wedlock with a lady 
of youth and beauty. The authorities differ about her 
height, and it is variously stated as three feet six and six 
feet three.”..,,..A tragedy, similar to that of Genevieve, 
ame near being enacted in Albany recently. A little 
girl, named Ella Moore, hid herself from some of her 
playmates in an old trunk. The lid proved to be self- 
closing, and Ella was confined for several hours. Search 
for her was maintained for a long time, and the trunk 
was at last thought of. When found, the poor thing 
was almost gone, being nearly suffocated by her close 
imprisonment. 


Loreign Iutelligenee. 


Matters in General. 

Among the Franklin relics now on exhibition in Eng- 
land are several Bibles, Testaments, and prayer books. 
One of the prayer books, the leaves of which seem matted 
together, and to have been opened here else, p t 
the morning prayer for the 29th day, beginning, “O 
Lord, thou hast searched me out and known me. Thou 
knowest my downsitting and mine uprising; thou un- 
derstandist my thoughts long before.” And on the op- 
posite page is the evening prayer for the same day, be- 
ginning, ‘‘I cried unto the Lord with my voice; yea, 
even unto the Lord did I make my supplication. I 
poured out my complaints before him, and showed him 
of my trouble.” Anda Testament is opened at 1 Cor. 
15: the well known chapter on the resurrection.—The 
Paris correspondent of the Times states that a confiden- 
tial communication of an important nature has been 
addressed by the minister of the interior to all the pre- 
fects of France, with a view of obviating the effect pro- 
duced in England by the violent language of the French 
press. The prefects are instructed to write to such jour- 
nals to be more circumspect. The minister says the 
journals, while defending energetically the rights of the 
country, might easily avoid offending the susceptibilities 
of a great people, by pursuing this line of conduct. 
Also, that the dignity of the imperial policy may be 
reconciled with the interests of the alliance of France, 
and the maintenance of peace —The London Times con- 
tains an article on the San Juan question, which com- 
mences: “ War between England and America is impos- 
sible. Such is the secure conviction of every rational 
man in America, and of everybody of every age and sta- 
tion in England,” and thus ends: “ It is with great sat- 
isfaction, then, we hear that the question has not been 
left to be fought out between Gen. Harney and Governor 
Douglas, but that the status quo will be maintained at 
San Juan, and the right to the island solemnly and coolly 
discussed either in London or at Washington ” 


Schiller’s Daughter. 

It will be news to most people to learn that a daughter 
of Schiller is still extant to rejoice in the universal hom- 
age paid to him, not only by the 50,000,000 of his coun- 
trymen in Europe, but by the wide-spread German race 
all over the world. In the Augsburg Gazette there ap- 
pears a letter from this lady, the Baroness Emily de 
Gieichen Russwurm (born Schiller), whose residence is 
Grefinstein sur Bonneland, Lower Franconia, in Bavaria. 
She earnestly asks to be supplied with copies of all odes, 
speeches, musical compositions and other documerts, 
illustrative, in every town and place, of her father’s 
memory, that she may treasure them up as an heirloom 
for her children. 


Honors to the first English Printer. 

The Art Journal reports that an eminent British sculp- 
tor has been commissioned to execute a statue of “ the 
first English prioter,’’ Caxton, to be placed in the great 
room of the Westminster Palace Hotel. The hotel is 
built on the site of Caxton’s printing office, and it oc- 
curred to the directors of the company that the interest- 
ing fact should obtain a permanent record. The statve 
will be a work of very high merit. Caxton is represented 
seated on a fine oak chair of the period, examining a 
proof-sheet, one foot resting on an iron chest. 


Doom of Crinoline. 

The reign of crinoline is over, says the Paris correspon- 
dent of the London Literary Gazette. It is gravely pre- 
dicted that short waists and narrow skirts are the fashion 
this year, and that all the absurd habiliments which so 
disfigured the women of the first empire are to be im- 
posed upon the minine generation of this revival of the 


imperial epoch of Napoleon III. 


Punch on Louis Napoleon. 

Punch illustrates Eaglish feeling towards Napoleon in 
a cartoon picture, where he depicts John Bull as address- 
ing a volunteer, saying, ‘‘ Invasion, indeed! That isa 
game two cap play at. Why, to hear those poodles talk 
one would think that my bull dog is dead!” and the bull 
dog pictured by his side shows astonishing ferocity. 


England arming. 

Woolwich, England, is described as presenting a scene 
of unusual bustle and excitement. Ammunition and 
war materials are being prepared and conveyed to differ- 
ent points with an energy unknown since the Crimean 
war. Dover appears to be receiving considerable atten- 
tion also from the war office authorities. It has been de- 
termined to extend the line of fortifications in that 
neighborhood, and also to reconstruct several of the bat- 
teries which had vanished under the dreams of perpetual 
peace. The recruiting for the Royal Marines is said to 
have been highly successful; and the London strike has 
had the effect of driving numbers of young men into 
this branch of the service. 


Ancient Jewels. 

The jewel-box of an Egyptian queen, which was found 
in one of the king’s tombs in Egypt, is now greatly ad- 
mired by the Parisians. One of the journals says the 
most elaborate workmanship of the present day cannot 
surpass that of this jewelry, which is exquisite in design 
and execution. Especially fine is a little gold crown, a 
thick gold chain, six feet long, and a beautifully chis- 
elled gold plate with a male portrait, perhaps that of the 
king. 

The Queen of Spain. 

The Queen of Spain has offered to contribute part of 
her civil list t® defray the expense of the Morocco war. 
In her speech in the council of ministers, she said—“ I 
will have valued and sold, if necessary, all my jewels for 
the success of this holy enterprise. I will cut down any 
luxury. A simple string of coral will sit more secure on 
my neck than a necklace of diamonds, if the latter can 
serve to defend our own beloved Spaip and increase her 
renown.” 


New Insurance Company. 

A new marine insurance company to be called the 
* Ocean” has just been started in London, with a nomi- 
nal capital equal to $5,000,000, of which $1,000,000 will 
be first called up. Among thé directors are Sir Samuel 
Cunard, Mr. J. 8. Morgan (partner of Mr. Peabody), and 
Mr. McChlery, of the firm of Cavan Brothers & Co., and 
the shares of $125 each are quoted at $2 1-2 premium. 


French Wines. 

Paris papers state that the dry hot weather of 1859, 
though it has diminished the yield, has had a favorable 
influence on the quality of wines this year, which are 
firm and strong at the same time that they are fine, deli- 
cate, and rich in tannin. 


A luckless Miner. 

The man that found 2400 ounces of gold in ten weeks 
at the Australian diggings was among the passengers lost 
with the unfortunate Royal Charter. He was coming 
home for the purpose of being married. 


The Great Eastern. 

The London Times editorially pronounces the ‘‘ Great 
Eastern” a failure. The Times says she will, in a heavy 
sea, roll not a little, and her propelling power is inade- 
quate to the mass which is to be moved. 


Japanese Princes. 

The Japanese princes who are so anxious to visit the 
United States are doomed to disappointment. Letters 
from Hadodadi say popular feeling is opposed to their 
departure. 

An African King. 

A new king has been placed on the throne of Duke 
Town, in Old Calabar, Africa, under the title of Archi- 
bong Second. He was crowned with a black beaver hat! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tur Percy Famity. Taroven ScoTLaND AND ENGLAND. 
By Daniet C. Eppy. Boston: Andrew F. Graves, 24 
Cornhill. 18mo. pp. 256. 1860. 

A finely illustrated juvenile work describing some of 
the most noted scenes and antiquities of England and 
Scotland, such as the Thames Tunnel, the Tower, Lon- 
don street life, Windsor Castle, Edinburgh, the Scotch 
Highlands, etc. A very instructive and attractive gift 
book. 


Tue Great Taiutation: or, The Coming of Things on 
Karth. By Rev. Joun Cummincs. Ist series. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton, 130 Grand Street. 12mo. 
pp 290. 1859. 

The author of this strange but powerful series of dis- 
courses, is the minister of the Scottish National Church, 
Crown Court, Covent Garden, London. He sees in the 
great historical events of the day a realization of pro- 
phetic passages in the Old Testament, and he expounds 
his views with great force and ingenuity. This volume 
is to be followed shortly by arecond series on the same 
subjects. 


Boox or Prays ror Home AMUSEMENT. 
Sree.e, Dramatist. Philadelphia: George G. 
439 Chestnut Street. 12mo. pp. 352. 1859. 
This is an excellent collection of original and selected 

farces, comedies, tragedies, dramas, recitations, etc., ex- 

pressly adapted for parlor representation, each piece em- 
bracing only a few characters, and some cf them being 
monologues. The work is entirely original in design, and 
exhibits great taste in selection and arrangement. Mr. 

Steele is a popular dramatist, author of some of the best 

of the old Museum pieces, and is a complete master of 

stage effect. For sale at 45 Cornbill. 


Reminiscences oF Rorus CHoate. 
Ker. New York: Mason Brothers 
The mechanical appearance of this book, which is first 

to strike the eye, is admirable, and that is saying much 

in these days of general good printing and book-binding. 

As to the author's part, he has done more than well, and 

though the work pretends to be only a ** Reminiscence,” 

yet it seems to us to attain fully to the dignity of a biog- 
raphy. Mr. Parker gives us abundant examples of the 
traits of personal character, those slight, yet important 
incidents and anecdotes which marked his subject's 
every-day life, and it is certainly these which, when pre- 
served and recorded, form the great interest and charm 
of biography. Our author enjoyed peculiar advanta; 

for his work, for though a young man he bad for a se: 

of years shared the warm personal friendship of Mr. 

Choate ;—he read law in his office, and, indeed, seems to 

have possessed the entree to his confidence more than 

any other person without the circle of his immediate 
family. Mr. Parker is a young writer, this we believe 
being his second book, the first having been published 
under the title of The Golden Age of American Oratory 
but he has contributed not a little to our higher serial 
ublications. We see some faults of style in the ‘‘ Rem- 
niscences,”’ but there is so much of /Acart in the work, it 

is so pleasant, vivid, and zealous, that we forget criticism , 

and read on quite enchanted to the end. 


By 8. 
Evans. 


By Epwarp G. Par- 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL: DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Teams ror ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies oye daysiv printing. Address 
M. M. BALLOU isher and 


No. 22 Winter Street. 


THROAT AND LUNG DISEASES. 
> Coughs, Colds, Coughs, Colds, Coughs, Colds, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Quinsy, Asthma, Quinsy, Asthma, Quinsy, 
Croup, Whooping Cough, Croup, Whooping Cough,Croup, 
Inflammation of the Throat, Lungs or Chest, 
Consumption, Consumption, Consumption, Consumption. 
For all these diseases the universal remedy ts 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

‘* We assure our readers that they can find no better 
remedy for coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, or any dis- 
ease of the throat or lungs.” — Olive Branch. 

** Of all diseases, those which fasten themselves on the 
throat, lungs or chest, should claim our first attention, as 
neglect often leads to fatal results. The remedy for these 
diseases is Wistar'’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. It is trulya 
Balsam with ‘healing on its wings.’”— Nashua Gazette. 

“This standard medicine, which has long since re- 
ceived the endorsement and recommendation of medical 
men, can be used with entire confidence for the ameliora- 
tion and cure of the various complaints for which it is 
prepared. We feel that we do the afflicted a service in 
calling their attention to it.”— Maine Farmer. 

“* Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry has achieved many 
remarkable cures of pulmonary disorders—its success 
being so great that, taken in time, it is deemed a speci- 
fic." — Saratogian. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by 8. W. FOWLE & Co., 18 Tremont Street, 
Boston, and sold by Druggists and Dealers in every city 
and town in New England and elsewhere. 


LADIES’ AND GENT’S 
Furnishing Goods. 


Hosiery and Glove 
Store, 


At the sign of the Red 
Striped Stocking, 


27 Winter Street. 


Ladies, Gents, tien, and Boys’ Silk, Merino, Cash- 
mere, all = Cotton and Wool, Plain and Ribbed, and 
Scotch W: 

UNDER VESTS AND DRAWERS. 

HMosiery—Silk, Worsted and Cotton, of all the vari- 
ous sizes, styles and qualities, including Ladies’ and 
Misses’ extra length Worsted Hose. 


WATCHSPRING SKIRTS. 


Skirt Suppeorters—A new article, approved by all 
physicians for health and comfort. Ladies are invited to 
examine the article. 

G@leves—In almost endless variety. 

Shaker Socks. 

Weoolen Varns—aA great variety 

KNIT TALMAS, SONLAGS, CLOUDS, SHAWLS AND 
HOODS, of many styles. THREAD STORE GOODS. 


DIX & EVANS, 
nov5 eop4w 27 WINTER STREET. 


BOGLE’S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


RUEST to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. fois agen t for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 


best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 50 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

ARE You is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle's Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 00, 
and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Propricter, W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, opposite the Marlboro Hotel, 

Every article for the toilet to be had at le’s 
Bazaar. eoply ma: 


DISEASES OF OLD AGE. 

8 man approaches his allotted threescore and ten 

years the vital powers begin to fail; stimulants of 
various kinds are used to strengthen the naturally fail- 
ing system, such as wines, bark, etc. Instead of these, 
let the aged keep up the supply of the true strengthen- 
ing element, iron, by the PERUVIAN SYRUP, which 
offers a protoxide of that metal ready for immediate 
absorpti on. 


ANTATE DOMINO.—A collection of Chants, Hymns, 
and Tunes, designed to meet the requirements of 
the new Liturgy of the German Reformed Church and of 
Protestant Choire generally. By L. H. Steiner & H, 
Schwing. Bound in morocco, $125. $13 50 per dozen. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


77 WASHINGTON STREET. 
The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 
OWERFUL single lens Microscopes for 25 cents. A 


fly’s leg resembles a bear's paw; the smallest insect 
a formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
structions in the manner of using, or five instruments of 
different powers, neatly packed. and sent by mail for 
$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 
An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
ment may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
Address. 


CLABENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 
114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
Room No. 2. eoptf septs 


Covers, Comps, HoarsEngss and In- 
FLUENZA, IRRITATION, SORENESS, or any 
affection of the Throat CURED, the 
Hacxixe Coven in Consumption, 
Broncuirs, WHooPiIne Cougs, AsTHMaA, 
RELIEVED by BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, or CoucH 
Lozenaes. 

“ 4 simple and elegant combination for Covens, &c.” 

Dr. G. F. Boston. 

** Have proved extremely serviceable for HOARSENESS.”” 

Rey. Henry Warp Beecuer. 

“ Trecommend their use to PuBLic SPEAKERS.” 

Rev. E. H. Caarin, New York. 

‘* Most salutary in Broncuitis.” 

Rev. 8. Szicrrizp, Morristown, Ohio. 
“ Beneficial when aa to speak, suffering from 
Coup.” v. 8. J. P. AnpERson, St. Louis. 

** Effectual in removing Hoarseness and Irritation of the 
Throat, so common with Speakers and Singers.” 

Prov. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaGrange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. 

Great benefit when taken before and after 
they prevent Hoarseness. From their past, effect, I 
they will be of permanent advantage to me” 

Rev. E. Rowtey, A. M., 
President Athens College, Tenn. 
Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 
Also, BRown’s Laxative TROCHES, o or Cathartic Lozen- 


es, for Dyspepsia ig ip 
Bilious A be. nov26 bw 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


AMERICAN, Frencu, Hom@oparsic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
Cuocoars, PREPARED Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLuBsLE Homa@opatsic anp 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children, invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dy speptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. ‘WALTER BAKER & Co. 9 

sept24 tf Dorchester, Mass. 


JOHNSON’S IMPROVED 
DOUBLE THREAD 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Te Subscriber would respectfully invite all in search 
of a Superior Machine for 


FAMILY USE, 


to call and examine this new and elegant Machine. It 
is very simple in its construction, not liable to get out 
of order, and is almost moiseless in its operation. 


Every Machine fully Warranted. 


Cc. 8. CUSHMAN, Agent, 
. oct]5 3m 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


ASTHMA. 

A distinguished Barrister at Law, writes from Augusta, 
Maine, as follows: 

“ When I commenced taking Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy 
Sor Asthma, 1 had been affected with that disease nearly 
twenty years. It is of the spasmodic kind; in a bad 
attack, I have frequently sat up sixteen nights in suc- 
cession. Soon after taking the Remedy, I found an un- 
accustomed relief; my health and strength began to im- 
prove; I have gained twenty pounds in weight, and have, 
comparatively, no Asthma. It seems to me that the 
very foundation of my disease is broken up, and that it 
will soon entirely leave me.” 

The medicine referred to above, is prepared by JOSEPH 
BURNETT & Co., Boston, and is for sale by Druggists 
generally. $1 00 per bottle. nov26 bw 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Tae TRBUNt—now more than eighteen years old, and 
having over a quarter of a million subscribers, or con- 
stant purchasers, diffused through every State and Ter- 
ritory of our Union—will continue in essence what it has 
been—the earnest champion of Liberty. , and of 
whatever will conduce to our national growth in Virtue, 
Industry. Knowledge, and Prosperity. It will continue 
to urge the emancipation, not ay of the Black Laborer 
from chattelism and legal impotence, but of the White 
likewise from Land Monopoly, Intemperance, Ignorance, 
and that dependence on remote Markets which paralyzes 
exertion by denying to Toil any adequate and morally 
certain reward. Believing that the chief evil of our 
time is the inordinate multiplication and disproportion of 
Non-Prod it will ti to war against whatever 
tends to degrade Manual Labor or deprive it of its just 
and full recompense. It will inflexibly commend the 
policy of winning hither from Europe the Useful Arts, 
and, wherever they may be needed, the Artisans as well, 
for whose products our country is now running recklessly 
into debt, while our laborers roam in fruitless quest of 
employment, leaving their children in want of bread, 
though the farmer is too often compelled to sell his crops 
at most inadequate p: In short, while battling 
against Fillibusterism and every other manifestation of 
that evil spirit which seeks through the spoliation of 
other countries that aggrandizement which is to be truly 
attained —_ through the due development and cultiva- 
tion of our internal resources, it will urgently advocate 
a more effectively discriminating Tariff, the Freedom of 
the Public Lands, the construction of a Railroad from the 
navigable waters of the Mississippi to those of the Pacific, 
and every other measure which seems to us calculated to 
enhance the dignity or the recompense of Labor, and 
promote the well-being of Mankind. 

The “irrepressible conflict” between Darkness and 
Light, Inertia and Progress, ——— and Freedom, moves 
onward. Isolated acts of and madness may 
for the t give a ing advantage to Wrong; 
but God still reigns, and the Ages are true to humanity 
and Right. The year 1860 must Witness a memorable 
conflict between there ir i} ists. The 
question—*‘ Shall Human Slavery ~ further strength- 
ened and diffused by the power and under the flag of the 
Federal Union ?*’—is now to receive a momentous, if not 
conclusive answer. ‘‘Land for the Landless versus Ne- 
= for the Negroless " is the battle-cry of the embodied 

illions who, having just swept Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
the Northwest, appear in the new Congress, backed by 
nearly every Free! tate, to demand a recognition of ev- 
ery man’s right to cultivate and improve a modicum of 
the earth’s surface, wherever he has not been anticipated 
by the State's cession to another. Free Homes, and the 
consecration of the virgin soil of the Territories to Free 
Labor—two requirements, but one policy—must largely 
absorb the at of © through the ensuing 
session, as of the People in the succeeding Presidential 
canvass; and, whatever the immediate issue, we can not 
doubt that the ultimate verdict will be in accord at once 
with the dictates of impartial Philanthropy and the in- 
alievable Rights of Man. 

Having made a: ments for fuller and more graphic 
reports of the doings of Congress, and of whatever else 
transpiring at the Federal Metropolis shall seem worthy 
of public re ~ and having extended both our Foreign 
and D , and strengthened our Ed- 
itorial staff, we belt Tue TRIBUNE may safely challenge 
a comparison with any rival, whether as an exponent of 
— or as a reliable mirror of the passing world. 

ntially, Taz Tripune will be what it has been, while 
we shall constantly study to improve its every feature, 
and ** make each day a critic on the last.”” The general 
verdict of the Press and the Public has affirmed the suc- 
cess of our past labors, and those of the future shall be 
characterized by equal earnestness and assiduity. 


The New York Daily Tribune 
Is printed on a imperial sheet, and published every 
morning and evening (Sundays excepted). It contains 
Editorials on the topics of the times, arenes a large 
corps of the beat Dewspaper ' writers (of th e day; Domes- 
and Cor di of Con- 
Reports of Lectures ; City ’ News; Cattle, Horse, 
Markets ; Reviews of Books; Literary In- 
Smiesneet Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, ete , ete. 
We strive to make THK TRIBUNE a newspaper to meet 
the wants of the public—its Telegraph News alone cost- 
ing over $15,000 per annum. 


TERMS. 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE is mailed to Subscribers at $6 
per annum, in advance; $3 for six mon 


The New York Semi-Weekly Tribune 
Is published every Tugspay and Fripay, and contains 
all the editorials of = Daily, with the Cattle, Horse, and 
General Marketa, reliably reported expressly for THE 
TRIBUNE; Foreign and D Cor ; and 
during the sessions of Congress it contains a summary of 


SEA FOAM PIPES, 
From the most popular manufacturers in Vienna. Also 
MEERSCHAUM CIGAR TUBES, 
in Cases, 

FRENCH WOOD PIPES, 
and a large variety of Smoking Tobacco. 
MOUNTING AND REPAIRING DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 


F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
tf 68 Washington, corner State St , Boston. octl5 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. @ 


THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP- BOOK, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HIS is a most curious and original work, containing 
Five Huyprep Pictures upon every conceivable sub- 
ject of everyday life, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all b qusstens of the globe, nationalities, 
types of ch ter, fa » portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexhaus- 
tible resort for study aod amusement for old and young. 


THIS REAL NOVELTY 


hitest 


“js for sale at all of the periodical depots for 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 

(> Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps or silver. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN J. DYER & Ce., 

sept2 tf 85 School Street, Boston. 
EADER—If you want will pay, 
take an agency. re, m guaranteed. Address, 


with stamp for 
novl2 8w 


8. M. MYRICK & Co , Lynn, Maas. 


REAT CURIOSITY. Particulars sent free. Agents 
wanted. SHAW & CLARK, 
Biddeford, Maine. 


Congressional doings, with the more important speeches. 
We shall, as heretofore, make THE SEMI-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE a Literary as well as a Political Newspaper, and 
we are determined that it shall remain in the front rank 
of Family Papers. 
TERMS. 

One copy y eee 8800 
Ten copies, to one address. 
Ten or over, to address of each subscriber, 

each 

Any | n sending usa club of twenty, or over, will 


be entitled to an extra copy. —_ a club of forty, we will 
send the Daily Tribune one 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TR BUNE is sent to Clergymen 
t $2 per annum. 


The New York Weekly Tribune, 

large eight-page paper for the country, is published 
every Saturday, and contains Editorials on the impor- 
tant topics of the times, the news of the week interesting 
correspondence from all = of the world, the New 
York Cattle, Horse and Produce Markets, interestin 
and reliable Political, Mechanical and Agricultu 
articles, ete , etc. 

We shall, during this year, as hitherto, constantly 
labor to improve the quality of the instructive entertain- 
ment afforded by the WEEKLY TRIBUNE, which, we 
intend, shall continue to be the best Family Weekly 
Newspaper pubiished in the World. We consider the 
Cattle Market Reports alone richly worth to cattle raisers 
& year’s subscription price. 


TERMS. 


One copy, One year...... 
Three copies, Ope year... 


? 


be entitled to an extra co 

send the Semi- Weekly T: bune; and for a club of one 

hundred, the Daily Tribune will be rent gratis. We con- 

tinue to send Taz Wrex.y Trisunz to Clergymen for $1. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms— 
always cash in advance. All letters to be addressed to 

HORACE GREELEY & Ce., 

Triqpue Buildings, Nassau St, New York. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 
THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tux Samor’s Pro- 

TEGs. This romance of life on the Ocean, and phases of 

English and East Indian incident is one of Cobb's best 

stories, and is told in a genial and very entertaining 

manner. Written for us by... SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


THE BLACK AVENGER. This is a story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 
period of their sway in the West Indies. 

Written for us by. ......... NED BUNTLINE. 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tux Onacus anp 
tts Prizst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of 
the most popular of Cobb’s stories, and paints a very 
glowing picture of life in that luxurious city. 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, JR 


THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tux or Mapnip. 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of 
Spain, and delineates to the life scenes of love and ad- 
venture of a thrilling nature. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tax Smvucoier or Tux 
CuEsaPeaks. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays 
character with great tact and life. 

Written for us by...... Secceees J. H. INGRAHAM. 

THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermione or Sr. Anromne. 
This romance of the continent depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling charac- 
ter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the middle 
of the last century. 

Written for us by............Mason F. C. HUNTER. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tux Camp or ta 
Sterna. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tux Prornzr 
or THE Boumern Wau. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
Il., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tar Rovzn’s 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 

Written for us by..... Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Taz Bonr- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by......... «Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Taz Scour or tux Sus- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE SEA LION: or, Tux Parivarzer oy tus Penos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
eution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tuz Dump Dwanrr or 
ConsTaNTINOPLE. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Tux Scouncz or tue 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's best. 

Written for us by...... «+». SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Reevia- 
TORS AND MopgERaToRS. This is a mostcaptivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Hunter Sry or 
Vineinta. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This tale is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him so ex- 
tended a reputation. 

Written for us by....... ...-SYLVANUS CODB, Jn. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tus Buccaneer oF tax Gur. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tux Russian anv Cincassian. 
This is  well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mertic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Taz Sranisu Cava 
tiem. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until be reaches the end. 


Address M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
ne. : 22 Winter Street, Boston, Maar. 


(~ For sale at ail the periodical depots. 
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Any person sending us a club of Twenty, or mof, will 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


VIEW ON THE HUDSON RIVER, 
NEAR NEWBURGH, NW. Y. ™ 
The accompanying landscape view was drawn 
by an artist who - made a special study of the 
romantic scenery of the Hudson River, one of 
the most beautiful streams on the North Ameri- 


rolling clouds. While the grand native features 
of this river scenery remain unchanged, the hand 
of art is constantly visible upon these romantic 
and picturesque shores. The towns, cities and 
villages are constantly expanding ; the tide of 
river travel is constantly increased, and while 
thousands of keels furrow the flowing stream, 
the steam-horse rushes along its shores, throwing 
open its enchanting regions to multitudes, to 
whom, a few years since, its beauty was un- 
known. On the most charming sites presented 
by its banks, beautiful villas and country resi- 


dences are multiplying, while in their grounds 


the landscape-gardener finds an ample field for 


the exercise of his skill. What a change from 


the period when Hendrick Hudson, in the Half- 
Moon, sailed up into the heart of the then lonely 
solitude, whose silence was only broken by the 


upon my mind will prevent my going astray ex- 
cept in minutix 

Said the judge substantially as follows: 
“ Years ago, we had in our house a sweet little 
child about four years old, the object, of course, 
of a very tender affection. But sickness laid his 
hand upon it Remedies promptly resorted to, 
all proved in vain. Day after day the roses 
faded from the cheek, and the fire in the eyes 
burned low; and at ~—_ death closed those 
eyes, and sealed the lips forever; and we 
learned, by trying experience, how intense a 
darkness follows the quenching of one of these 
little lights of life. 

“The time rolling sm f on, brought us at 
length to the hour appoin for committing our 
treasure to the ordinarily sure custody of the 
grave. The friends assembled, the custo 
services were held, the farewell taken, and the 
little form ery | shut beneath the well-screwed 
coffin-lid, and in due time the grave received its 
trust. We looked on and saw the earth thrown 
in, the mound raised above, and the plates of 
sod neatly adjusted into a green sheltering roof, 
and then wended our way back to our desolated 
home. Evening came on and wore away. My 
wife had gone into an adjoining room to give 
some directions to a servant, and I, unfitted by 


the scenes of the day for aught else, had just laid 
my head upon my pillow,in our room, when I 
heard a shriek, = in a —#- more my = 
fiyi i m, and springieg u 


of calm refiection. And, after a time, we dis- 
covered in truth that the grave clothes were night 
clothes, and the corpse asomnambulist! And it 
became manifest that it was the excitement at- 


“ Wiping away the perspiration, and taking a 


few long breaths, I prepared to countermarch the | 


little intruder back to its forsaken bed. Back 
we went, it keeping at my side, though still 
asleep. It had walked quite a distance across 
the damp grass. I found the door of its home 
ajar, just as the fugitive had left it, and its sleep- 
ing parents unconscious of its absence! The 
door creaked as I pushed it open, and wakened 
the child, who looked wildly round a moment 


and then popped into bed ! 


“ Now, had it not been for my wife, as I have 
said, I should, on the appearance of this appari- 
tion, have made aleap of uncommon agility from 
that window, and after a flight of uncommon ve- 
locity for a person of my age and dignity, I 
should have been ready to take oath in any court, 
either in Christendom or heathendom, that Ihad 
seen a ghost.” —Presbyterian. 


Home is the centre of every true lite; the place 
where all sweet affections are brought forth and 
nurtured ; the spot to which the memory clings 
the most fondly, and to which the wanderer re 
turns the most gladly. 


shake off his —— slumbers. Orders were 
accordingly issued to Bishop, the colonel’s body- 
servant and faithful follower, who, r with 
the fine English charger, had been bequeathed by 
the dying Braddock to Major Washington, on 
the famed and fatal field of the Mono: 
Bishop, bred in the school of European discipline, 
raised his hand to his cap, as much as to say, 
‘ Your honor’s orders shall be obeyed.’ 

“The colonel now proceeded to the mansion, 
and was introduced to various guests (for when 
was a Virginian domicile of the olden time 
without guests ?), and, above all, to the charming 
widow. Tradition relates that they were mutu- 
ally pleased on this, their first interview. Noris 
itremarkable. They were of an age when im- 

ressions are strongest. The lady was fair to 
old, of fascinating manners, and splendidl 


endowed with worldly benefit. The hero, fi 
from his early fields, redolent of fame, and with 
a form on which 
** * Every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.’ 
“The morning passed pleasantly away ; eve- 
ning came, with Bishop, true to his orders and 


firm at his post, holding the favorite charger with 
one hand, while the other was waiting to offer 


the ready stirrup. The sun sank in the horizon, 
and yet the colonel appeared not. And then the 
old soldier marvelled at his chief’s delay. ‘’Twas 
strange, *twas passing strange—surely he was 
not wont to be a single moment behind his ap- 


scream of the eagle, or the light plash of the In- 


dian’s paddle as he drove his buoyant canoe 
across the sequestered bays and along the wind- 
ing shores! Many of the most stirring scenes of 


the Revolution were enacted on and about the 
Hudson, and historical association adds a hal- 
lowing charm to the attractions of nature. 


A GHOST STORY. 

We were returning from our spring meeting of 
Presbytery—one gentleman and two you 
ladies—in a “‘ rockaway,” and the roads none o 
the best. Night, cold and damp, overtook us 
eight or ten miles from home, but only a short 
distance from Judge Blank’s. Knowing that we 
should find outside the judge’s door the latch- 
string, and inside a warm welcome, a warm fire, 
and a warm supper, beside beds which we could 
warm for ourselves—for he was a good Presby- 
teran—we unhesitatingly consicned ourselves to 
his hospitalities. 

Supper being over, and our persons disposed 
according to our several tastes in a semi-circle 
in fore an old-fashioned blazing fire, we were just 
in the mood to enjoy the entertainment of our 
host’s conversational gifts. Among other things 
he narrated the‘fullowing unique tale, which we 
unanimously to putin print. This, how- 
ever, I believe, he has not done, and hence I vol- 
unteer to send it to you, for insertion in the Pres- 
byterien, if you so please. Though writing from 
memory, and, not being a pope, fallible at the 
best, yet the deep impression made by the story 


VIEW ON THE HUDSON RIVER, NEAR NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


our child! our child!’ Raising my head, my 
blood froze within me, and the hair upon my 
head stood up, as I saw the little thing in grave 
clothes, with open, but manifestly sightless eyes 
and pale as when we gave it the last kiss, walk- 
ing slowly toward us! Had I been alone—had 
not the extreme terror of my wife compelled me 
to play the man, I should have leaped from the 
window and bed without casting a look behind. 
But not daring to leave her in such terror, I 
arose, sat down in a chair, and took the little 
creature between my knees—a cold sweat cover- 
ing my body—and gazed with feelings unutter- 

je upon the object before me. The eyes were 
open in a vacant stare. The fiesh was colorless, 
cold and clammy; nor did the child seem to 
have the power either of speech or hearing, as it 
made no attempt to answer any of our questions. 
The horror of our minds was the more intense as 
we had watched our child through its sickness 
and death, and had been but a few hours before, 
eye-witnesses of its interment. 

“Winle gazing upon it, and asking in my 
thoughts, ‘ What can this extraordinary provi- 
dence anean? For what can it be sent?’ the 
servant girl having crept to the door, after a 
time suggested, ‘ It looks like Mr. ——’s child.’ 
Now, our next neighbor had a child of nearly the 
same age as ours, and its constant companion. 
But what could bring it to our house at that 
hour, and in such plight? Still the suggestion 
had operated as a powerful sedative upon our 
excited feelings, and rendered us more capable 


WASHINGTON’S WOOING. 
ry of Washington’s love and court- 
imple, yet full of the elements of ro- 
»No words can better tell that story than 
hose i for the purpose, in after years, by a 
grandson of the l@ly. “It was in 1758,” he 
says, “that Washington, attired in military un- 
dress, and ayended by a body-servant, tall and 
militaire.as his chief, was crossing Williams 
Ferry over the Pamunkey River, a branch of the 
York River. ‘On the boat touching the southern, 
or New Kent side, the soldier’s progress was ar- 
rested by one of those personages who give the 
beau-ideal of the Virginia gentleman.of the old 
régime—the soul of kindness and hospitality. 
It was in vain the soldier urged his business at 
Williamsburgh, important communications to the 
governor, etc. Mr. Chamberlayne, on whose do- 
main the militaire had just landed, would hear of 
no excuse. Colonel Washington’s was a name 
and character so dear to all the Virginians, that 
his passing by one of the old castles of the do- 
minion without calling and partaking of the hos- 
pitalities of the host, was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. TH® colonel, however, did not surrender 
at discretion, but stoutly maintained his ground, 
till Chamberlayne, bringing up his reserve, in the 
intimation that he would introduce his friend to 
a young and charming widow, then beneath his 
roof, the soldier capitulated, on condition that he 
should dine—only dine—and then, by pressin 
his ch r and borrowing of the night, he ne | 


pointments, for he was the most punctual of all 
punctual men.’ Meantime, the host enjoyed the 
scene of the veteran on duty at the gate, while 
the colonel was so agreeably employed in the 
rlor, and proclaiming that no guest ever left 
is house after sunset, his mili visitor was, 
without much difficulty, persuaded to order 
Bishop to put up the horses for the night. The 
sun rose high in the heavens the ensuing day, 
when the enamored soldier pressed with his spur 
his charger’s side, and speeded on his way to the 
seat of government, where, having despatched 
his public business, he retraced his steps, and, at 
the White House, a marriage engagement took 
place.”—A/t. Vernon and its Associations. 


DANCING, 


How many things in modern days are associ- 
ated with the idea of frivolity which originally 
had the deepest and most sacred significance! 
How much has degenerated into mere amuse- 
ment which of old was a religious or symbolical 
act! From the shapes that dancing has assumed, 
and tends still further to assume, it is not aston- 
ishing that many worthy people denounce it, 
who do not suspect that it is the sister of poetry, 
of music, and of philosophy, quite as much as 
the daughter of joy. A work of the most varied 
erudition and of the richest suggestiveness might 
be written on dancing, in which conspicuous at- 
tention would be given to the relations of danc- 


illiamsburg before his excellency could | ing to worship and war.—Lrawing Room Journal 


tending the loss and burial of its playmate, work- | . 
ing upon the child’s mind in sleep, to which we | 
can continent, and often compared by travellers | were indebted for this untimely and most start- 
to the farfamed Rhine. The locality of the ling visit. 
scene is near Newburgh. The broad expanse of 
the river bears upon its bosom steamers, row- 
boats and sailing vessels, reflected in its calm 
mirror as they shoot swiftly, or glide languidly | 
over its surface. On the right the shores descend | 
boldly in a mass of crag and foliage, while afar | 
| off the dim outlines of the hills blend with the 
| 
| | 
| 


